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YOUR MARKETS AT WAR 


The Central Livestock Markets of the nation have served 
the producer, the packer, the consumer for the past 100 
years—but they have never served as they are serving now. 








The shortage of rubber, of gasoline, of labor, of supplies, 
along with increased effort to handle the larger business, has 
not interfered with YOUR ability to sell WHEN you desired. 
It has not been necessary for you to get a priority to use 
our facilities. ——_—_—— 


Use of the Central Markets has saved much manpower 
and material and made it available for the common effort. 
It has not been a case of getting along without Central 
Markets, but rather how little help and material can the mar- 
ket get along without and still operate. 


We will continue to serve if it requires that every man 
work 16 hours per day, as many have the past year. 


SHIP TO THE 


C “Fat 


Union Stock Yard lonpanis 


Vaccines are Vital| 
to the 


Meat Supply 
of America 


FRANKLIN Products 
Help Safeguard the Animal Industry of America 


| yon of livestock avoid most disease loss by vaccinating with 
the time-tested FRANKLIN brand. This protection of millions of 
animals each year means enormous savings to stockmen. 


Not only does this give immensely increased income to producers of live- 
stock—but it also gives immensely increased supplies of meat, leather and 
other animal products so essential to carrying on our nation’s war effort. 


Don't let disease deprive America of that full quota of meat supplies you could 
and should produce! Plan ahead! Immunize! Guard against sickness and parasites! 


FRANKLIN Products are scientifically made to do this job with dependability, 
and at small cost. Use them freely in their prescribed manner and place. Then 
you will avoid most of the losses that might otherwise cut deeply into your 
profits and your marketable production. 


Get the free Franklin Catalog today. Q,M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


Conveniently located Drug Store DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 


° WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
agencie 7 
& 7 throughout the West. Canadian Dist's., J.A. DUNNIGAN & CO., Calgary 


-- Sha ie 
okt 
ear ene 


Complete Catalog 


full of helpful data on 
the care of livestock. 


FRANKLIN Clostridium 
Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 


Double Protection 


for the price of one. Protect 
against both Blackleg and 
Malignant Edema. 


10c a dose; less in quantity. 


Blackleg Bacterin 


Concentrated Culture 
Largest selling brand on the 
market. 10c per dose; less in 
quantity. 


€& SUPPLIES 


FRANKLIN <@¢ NX et ae 


_ a) 
Lea Leading Brand of Animal Biologics Be ey iS 















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RANGE EXTRA GOOD 

Range conditions are extra good. 
Cattle started off two weeks late on 
account of weather conditions. However, 
they are doing well now. There is very 
little trading now. We expect to start 
shipping the latter part of July. Sheep 
are doing well. Coyotes are worse this 
year than they have been. We put our 
wool in a commission company that ad- 
vanced 25 cents per pound on it. We 
received $37.50 in 1941 and $38.50 in 
1942 at our shearing barn. Oats look 
good but acreage is small. Corn looks 
good. Everybody wants to sell his 
stock hogs at $13 to $13.50. Feed is 
$2.40 and $2.50 per hundred. Some say 
they are not going to winter any cattle 
this winter unless feed conditions change. 
—Rosert F. PouLock, Roff County, 
Okla. 


RANGE POOR 

Range conditions are very poor. Not 
a drop of rain has fallen since March 5. 
However, it has begun to cloud up, and 
looks quite favorable. Cattle have held 
up exceptionally well, and we have 
enough mesquite and catclaw beans to 
carry us another 30 days. Our wells are 
holding up well, but tanks are about all 
dry. Nothing much has been shipped out 
of this locality this spring, but ship- 


ments will be heavy this fall, especially 
if our summer rains are light.—JESSE 
WILLIAMS, Cochise County, Ariz. 


GOOD SPRING 

We have had a very good spring. We 
just finished a four-day rain. Grass 
and crops look good. The lamb and calf 
crops are short. Some loss occurred in 
the winter, due largely to overstocked 
ranges. Quite a few range horses are 
selling at fair prices—CLAUDE E. OLSON, 
Harding County, S. D. 


FINE WORK 

Inclosed is a check made out to you 
(American National Secretary F. E. 
Mollin) to help defray some of your 
expenses in Washington, D. C. I think 
you have done some very fine work for 
us, and I hope that you will be carry- 
ing on for us in the future.—CARL 
CARLSTROM, North Park, Colo. 





RAINS SPOTTED 


The rains have been very spotted, but 
cattle are holding up well, with a big 
percentage of calves already on the 
ground. Please do not let me miss a 
number of the PRODUCER, as we cannot 
get along without it. It gets better all 
the time—M. E. Siptey & Son, Eddy 
County, N. M. 


EDUCATE PUBLIC 

I have retired from active participa- 
tion in the cattle business. My son js 
carrying on at Ashfork, Ariz. However, 
I follow the meat situation closely and 
would suggest that you educate the pub- 
lic so that they will know the trail of 
the calf from producer, feeder, proc- 
essor to retailer. They are profoundly 
ignorant. Explain the evils of the sub- 
sidy question—W. M. THOMPson, San 
Diego County, Calif. 


COOL SPRING 


We have had an unusually cool spring, 
without a great amount of rainfall. 
Pastures are good but meadows are 
slow. Cattle are doing well and putting 
on considerable weight at this season.— 
C. E. DALY, McPherson County, Neb. 


ONLY CONNECTION 

Yours is a fine magazine. It’s the 
only connection I have between the 
stock industry and this impossible place. 
I wouldn’t be without it.—Prc. A. Mat- 
COLM ANDERSON, Overseas. 


STOCK DOING FINE 

Plenty of rain; stock is doing fine; 
grain is good; planting of feed is late; 
grain of all kinds is fine.—T. J. Hut- 
ZINGER, Kit Carson County, Colo. 
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THE PROPER TIME TO SELL 
CATTLE OFF THE RANGE 


By W. M. JOHNSON 


Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station* 


ECENT STUDIES OF GAIN IN 

weight of cattle on ranges in both 
the mountains and plains of Colorado 
indicate that the time of marketing in 
the fall is a factor deserving greater 
consideration by many producers. These 
studies have shown that the most rapid 
gains of yearling Herefords are made 
early in the summer during May, June, 
and July. Beginning in August the rate 
of gain generally declines, particularly 
in the plains; by October there is prac- 
tically no gain, and actual losses in 
weight have occurred in this month two 
out of three years of study. 


From this evidence it appears that 
many operators should consider remov- 
ing marketable animals from the range 
in September in order to avoid shrink in 

*Maintained by Forest Service in co-operation 
with Colorado State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins, Colo. 





weight. On higher ranges in the moun- 
tains marketing around September 1 
might prove to be the most satisfactory. 
In addition to the weight factor, there 
is another advantage to early fall mar- 
keting, in that more feed is left for the 
breeding herd for late season use. This 
reduction in use of the range can be a 
material aid in maintaining or improv- 
ing the forage supply for future years. 

In respect to prices to be expected 
for the early fall market, past records 
for feeder and stocker cattle indicate 
that producers who practice early mar- 
keting will generally receive prices 
equally as high or even slightly higher 
than will those who sell later in the 
season. 


Results Based on Careful Studies 


The studies from which these results 
were obtained are being conducted by 


ek es 


Cattle used in a study of weight gains on the range in Colorado. For three suc- 
cessive years gains have declined sharply in late summer on both short-grass and 
bunchgrass range, despite an ample volume of feed. 
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the Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station of the Forest Serv- 
ice on both the short-grass range of the 
Great Plains and bunchgrass range in 
the Rocky Mountains. The studies have 
been under way since 1938, and results 
are based on the individual weight rec- 
ords of approximately 700 head of 
typical yearling range cattle. 

All animals used in the studies were 
owned and furnished by local livestock 
associations or individual co-operators 
and represent the average type of year- 
ling Hereford cattle grazed on western 
ranges. Individual monthly weights for 
all animals used in the studies have been 
obtained throughout the grazing season. 
Handling, salting, watering, and other 
elements of management are carried out 
as nearly as possible in accordance with 
accepted range practices. 


Weight Gains in Great Plains 


The study on short-grass range is 
located near Nunn, Colo., and is con- 
ducted in co-operation with the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Each year approxi- 
mately 350 yearling Hereford cattle 
have been grazed for a six-month sea- 
son, May 10 to November 10, in the 
experimental pastures. Results from 
this area are directly applicable to 
nearly 20,000,000 acres of short-grass 
range in the Great Plains and are in- 
directly so to a much larger area. 

On this area, as shown in Figure 1, 
weight gains are relatively rapid dur- 
ing May, June, and July; but, in spite 
of an ample volume of forage, the rate 
of gain begins to drop off in August, 
and during October actual losses in 
weight may occur. This trend of gains 
is clearly evident throughout all years 
of the study, which incidentally confirms 
studies made elsewhere which have 
shown that the most rapid gains are 
made during the early summer. 

Logically, if market prices are favor- 
able, an animal should be sold when it 
arrives at the best condition attainable 
from the feed available. This optimum 
point occurs in the Great Plains, accord- 
ing to this study, in early fall. If feed 
consumed after this date does not con- 
tribute to the gains of the market ani- 
mal, it could undoubtedly be better used 
to supplement the forage supply avail- 
able for the maintenanace of the breed- 
ing herd during late fall or winter. 


Quality of the Forage Important 


Throughout this study it has been 
clearly evident that lack of quantity of 
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forage is not responsible for the decline 
in gain in early fall. Instead, the decline 
appears to be associated with changes 
in quality of feed as the season pro- 
gresses. The importance of the quality 
as well as the quantity of forage has 
been observed by many stockmen who 
have recognized the apparent failure of 
cattle to “do well” on rank growth of 
lush forage in contrast to good gains at 
times when the grass is short. 


In order to determine the importance 
of the quality of forage, a special study 
was undertaken, with the assistance of 
Colorado State College. Thus far this 
study of forage quality has extended 
only over one season; but indications are 
that the nutrient qualities, especially 
protein, begin to decline following the 
period of maximum plant growth in 
early summer. In June, 1942, the crude 
protein content of blue grama and buf- 
falograss was 7.3 per cent and 8.8 per 
cent, respectively. By November it had 
dropped to 3.6 per cent for blue grama 
and 5.0 per cent for buffalograss. These 
results of one year indicate that there 
may be a deficiency of crude protein in 
the forage during the fall and winter 
months. If this holds true in other years, 
it probably explains, at least in part, 
the decline in weight gains in early fall 
and indicates why early marketing may 
be a desirable practice. 


Similar Results on Mountain Range 


The study on the bunchgrass range of 
the mountain area is located near Wood- 
land Park, Colo. Here the experi- 
mental range is in the open timber and 
is typical of the front range of the 
Colorado Rockies. Approximately 100 
yearling Herefords are grazed for a 
five-month season, June 1 to October 31. 


On this bunchgrass range no con- 
sistent downward trend in cattle gains 
through the season has been observed; 
but, during the two years this study has 
been under way, actual losses in cattle 
weights have accompanied the first snow 
and freezing temperatures of the fall. 
In 1941 these storms occurred during 
September and a loss of 20 pounds per 
head occurred during this month. About 
10 pounds of this loss was regained in 
October. In 1942 the storms occurred in 
October and were not so severe, but the 
animals lost an average of 11 pounds 
per head in this month. During the good 
weather of September, 1942, the gain 
averaged 47 pounds per animal; this is 
in marked contrast with the loss in the 
previous year. 


Again there was sufficient forage 
available both years, and the loss in 
weight cannot be attributed to quantity 
of feed. It is believed, however, that the 
cold, wet storms and freezing weather 
reduced the quality of the forage, and 
this in combination with the physical 
reactions of the cattle was responsible 
for the loss in weight. In mountain areas 
these storms, with their unfavorable 
effects on gains, are likely to occur at 
any time during or after September. 
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Therefore, marketing of cattle from 
these ranges before the fall storms be- 
gin should prove advantageous. 


Price Usually Favorable in Early Fall 


As price enters into consideration of 
marketing time, the records have been 
reviewed to ascertain whether or not 
early fall sales might be profitable. In 
this connection, the monthly market 
prices for stocker and feeder cattle at 
Kansas City were summarized from the 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics’ Out- 
look Charts for 1948. These data are 
shown in Table 1 and represent the aver- 
age monthly market prices from August 
through December for the 17-year 
period 1926 to 1942. On the basis of 
these long-time monthly market records, 
the highest prices for fall sales are 
usually paid in August and September. 


Table 1.— Average price per 100 
pounds of stocker and feeder cattle by 
months, 1926 to 1942: 


Number of Times 


17-Year Maximum Occurred 


Month Average Price in Each Month 
AWMPUSE: .... 6 .2 $7.59 5 
September .......... 7.58 3 
October ............-... 7.40 1 
November ............ TAT 1 
December ............ 1.51 7 


These figures show that the chances 
of obtaining favorable prices for stock- 
ers and feeders at Kansas City in late 
summer or early fall are equally as good 
as or better than during the late fall or 
early winter. Obviously, prices vary 
according to supply and demand during 
any one year, but in five out of the 17 
years the maximum fall prices were 
paid during August. Similarly maximum 
prices were paid three times in Septem- 
ber, once in October, once in November, 
and seven times in December. In no 





Gains made by the animals are determined by weighing at monthly intervals 
throughout the grazing season. 


instance was the average market price 
very much different for any month dur- 
ing the period from August to December. 
The factor of price, therefore, should 
not prevent earlier marketing if it is 
otherwise desirable on any ranch. 


Earlier Marketing Aids Range 
Improvement 


There are very definite and tangible 
benefits to the range which can be ob- 
tained by earlier marketing of cattle. 
During drought years earlier marketing 
is especially desirable from the stand- 
point of the forage resource. Under 
drought conditions the vigor of the vege- 
tation is much reduced and it is more 
susceptible to the shock of grazing use. 
By removing livestock in early fall the 
drain on the vegetation is reduced, giv- 
ing it a maximum opportunity to with- 
stand climatic hardships. 

As indicated previously, early market- 
ing in a normal year serves to reduce 
stocking and make more forage available 
for late season use by the breeding herd. 
This should insure holding the breeding 
herd in optimum condition for winter 
with the various attendant benefits. 


Each Producer Must Decide When 
To Market 


Unquestionably there are many in- 
stances where it will be impracticable 
for ranchers to take advantage of earlier 
marketing practices, and on every range 
the time at which the cattle are mar- 
keted must be determined on the basis 
of the judgment of the producer and 
conditions under which he operates. If 
at all possible, however, serious consid- 
eration should be given to the benefits 
of earlier marketing both from the 
standpoint of financial return and im- 
proved range conditions in the way of 
increased forage production. 
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On many millions of acres in the Great Plains and elsewhere gains are rapid in 
May, June, and July but drop off and even turn to losses in later months. 





INCOME TAX SQUEEZE 
By Frank S. Boice 


ERIOUS DROUGHT CONDITIONS 

in Arizona beginning in the summer 
of 1942 and continuing in parts of the 
state up to the present time, together 
with the high federal income tax rates 
prevailing, have brought forcefully to 
our attention the fact that income tax 
law as administered-is grossly unfair to 
those range cattlemen who are forced 
to sell all or a material part of their 
breeding herds because of drought. This 
is particularly true for those who have 
been in business for a long time and 
have been making their tax returns on 
a cash basis. It is true to a somewhat 
lesser extent for those who have been 
making returns on an inventory basis. 

It is quite obvious that, if a cattle- 
man is forced by drought to sell a mate- 
rial part of his breeding herd and pay 
the tax thereon under the prevailing 
rulings of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
he will not have enough money left after 
taxes to restock his range when the 
drought is broken. 

Early this year, at the request of the 
Yavapai Cattle Growers and the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association 
took this matter up with the proper fed- 
eral officials in Washington. Congress- 
man Richard F. Harless, of Arizona, has 
given very valuable assistance through- 
out the negotiations. 

An attempt was made to get a ruling 
from the bureau which would permit the 
taxpayer to report the sale of all or 
part of a breeding herd because of 
drought conditions under the “involun- 
tary conversion” provisions of the law. 
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If reported under this provision, money 
received from the sale of a _ breeding 
herd would be impounded and if, later, 
all the money impounded is used to pur- 
chase cattle for restocking, no tax would 
accrue. Any departure from this may re- 
quire tax adjustments later. The bureau 
would not rule as requested. 


Recently a taxpayer, forced by 
drought to sell part of his breeding 
herd, asked permission of the bureau to 
report the sale under the involuntary 
conversion provisions of the law, and his 
petition was denied. The law as it 
stands seems sufficiently broad so that 
the bureau could rule as petitioned. That 
it did not do so was undoubtedly be- 
cause of the fear that such a ruling 
would open up this section of the law to 
use by many taxpayers under a wide 
variety of conditions. The remedy seems 
now to be legislation. Congress should 
instruct the bureau that sales of breed- 
ing herds because of drought conditions 
may, at the option of the taxpayer, be 
reported as involuntary conversions. The 
attempt to pass such legislation will be 
made at the earliest opportunity. 


In the course of the negotiations out- 
lined above, Congressman Harless ob- 
tained a ruling from the bureau which 
gives some relief to the taxpayer—not 
all that he is entitled to, but substantial 
relief nevertheless. This ruling is quoted 
in full below. Under it, the sale of “live- 
stock for breeding purposes held for 
more than six months” may be treated 
as the sale of a capital asset. The income 
tax under the present law on this kind of 
transaction is 25 per cent of the total 
profit on the transaction for a corpora- 
tion or individual, or the individual may 
elect to report one-half the profit as 


ordinary gain. When we remember that 
it does not take a very big income at 
the present time to be above the 25 per 
cent bracket and that there is sure to be 
appreciable expense involved in im- 
pounding money for an indefinite period, 
it may well be that this ruling will af- 
ford all the relief necessary for many 
stockmen caught in a drought. 

The ruling referred to, set forth in a 
letter written by Guy T. Helvering, com- 
missioner of internal revenue, addressed 
to Congressman Harless, follows: 


“Further reference is made to your 
communication dated January 19, 1943, 
and enclosure consisting of a copy of a 
letter dated January 13, 1943, from 
Yavapai Cattle Growers, Prescott, Ariz., 
addressed to the American National 
Live Stock Association, Denver, Colo., 
relative to the sale of cattle by a pro- 
ducer, including breeding stock in a 
forced sale on account of abnormal 
drought conditions. 


“In bureau letter addressed to you 
under date of February 5, 1943, it was 
held that livestock held for breeding 
purposes is not a capital asset as de- 
fined by section 117 (a) (1) of the in- 
ternal Revenue Code and that for that 
reason the gain from the sale of such 
assets should be reported as ordinary 
gain. However, under section 117 of the 
Internal Revenue Code as amended by 
section 151 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1942 by the addition of subsection (j) 
it is held that gains and losses from the 
sale or exchange of livestock for breed- 
ing purposes held for more than six 
months may be treated as gains and 
losses from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets and may thus be subject 
to the limitations on such sales for tax- 
able years beginning after December 
31, 1941.” 


“AROUND THE RANGE" 


ECRETARY MOLLIN, RETURN- 

ing from a trip through the Dakotas, 
Montana, and Wyoming attending the 
annual cattlemen’s conventions had the 
following comments as to conditions in 
that territory and as to the problems 
which seemed to be worrying the cattle- 
men most at this time. 


1. An abundance of feed in most of 
that territory. 

2. Low reserves of hay carried over. 

3. Country well stocked—to the point 
that low feed reserves and very un- 
certain conditions as to the ability to 
buy protein concentrates in sufficient 
quantity make it advisable to market 
rather heavily this fall. 

4. Top problem seemed to be the labor 
shortage. In some instances there has 
been a slight improvement, with a few 
men 38 years or older returned from 
the Army and in rare instances men 
below that age. Complaint was that the 
United States Employment Service 
makes it a practice to communicate with 
men who have been placed on farms 
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and ranches to offer them more money 
to take another job elsewhere. 

5. Second in importance is the time, 
effort, gas, and tires wasted by men 
already short-handed in running hither 
and yon trying to get the authority to 
secure the needed equipment and sup- 
plies to carry on their business. The 
problem of distribution now seems to be 
worse even than the question of the 
availability of the desired equipment. 
Instances were given where machinery 
was known to be in dealers’ hands in 
the territory in question, but “try and 
get it” without unwinding two or three 
rolls of red fape. 

6. Concentrates. Genuine concern was 
expressed in many places over the in- 
ability to get any satisfaction from 
dealers who in the past have supplied 
them with protein concentrates. This is 
not to be wondered at, because no one 
can get any satisfaction out of Wash- 
ington on the subject. There should be 
more cake available for ranch use this 
year, if the West gets anything like its 
fair share of the total now in sight. 
But so far no one in Washington has 
been willing to give the desired official 
assurance that the distribution in 1943 


and 1944 will be better than last year. 


Despite these many handicaps there is 
a general feeling of optimism on the 
part of cattlemen. A favorable sign is 
the fact that credit companies which 
deal largely with stockmen complain of 
their inability to get money out, which 
means that the stockmen today are less 
in the red than in many years past. 

Keen interest is shown in all the new 
problems—subsidies, ceilings, War Meat 
Board, etc. The stockman is operating 
today with one eye on Washington to 
see what is coming next. The state or- 
ganizations are generally in a flourish- 
ing condition reflecting this increased 
interest in current national problems. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Department of Agriculture 
has recently translated into reach- 
round-the-world terms the 1943 
food production goals: Total meat 
—25,700,000,000 pounds of beef, 


veal, lamb, mutton, and pork would 
provide enough meat to pave seven 
four-lane highways from New York 
to San Francisco one inch thick. 
The goal of 100,000,000 hogs lined 
up side by side would reach one 


and a half times around the earth 
at the equator; 30,400,000 head of 
cattle and calves standing head to 
tail would reach one and a sixth 
times around the earth at the 
equator; 10,910,000,000 pounds of 
beef and veal would fill all the 
space from floors to ceilings of 
five buildings as large as the Em- 
pire State Building; 24,100,000 
sheep and lambs would take a man 
6,694 hours to count if he counted 
one a second. 





WYOMING MEETING 


EMBERS ATTENDING THE 71ST 

annual convention of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association at Lusk, 
June 1-2, in effect said in their resolu- 
tions that they were anxious to produce 
beef to their utmost capacity but that 
the authorities ought to quit hampering 
their efforts. 


In his annual address to the 500 at- 
tending, President Charles A. Myers 
said that all things other than the war 
are “for the time being simply contrib- 
utory factors.” He went on to plead for 
the maintenance of American democracy 
and the democratic institutions and to 
warn against the breakdown of the in- 
ternational economic barriers which have 
helped make America great. He severe- 
ly criticized the creation of a 221,000- 
acre national monument out of part of 
Teton County’s grazing lands and dis- 
cussed manpower and machinery short- 
ages, the price and wage problems, and 
the foot-and-mouth disease danger. 


On the program also were Senator 
E. V. Robertson; Lester C. Hunt, gov- 
ernor of Wyoming; F. E. Mollin, exec- 
utive secretary, American National 
Live Stock Association; Grover Hill, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture; George 
Knutson, Cheyenne; Dr. H. D. Port, of 
the livestock and sanitary board; Mrs. 
Dugald R. Whitaker, Cheyenne, presi- 
dent of Wyoming’s Cow-Belles; and 
Evangeline Jennings Smith, extension 
nutritionist, University of Wyoming. 

Others who spoke to the group were 
Lt. J. Walter Williams, of the Selective 
Service; Manville Kendrick, Sheridan; 
and Robert Roemer, agricultural spe- 
cialist, WPB, Denver, Colo. An interest- 
ing feature of the program was the pic- 
ture “South of the Border with Disney,” 
shown by Harry E. Terrell, Des Moines, 
Iowa, who preceded the showing with a 
talk on South America. 

The meeting placed emphasis on the 
need for stepping up production of war 
needs; reiterated opposition to live ani- 
mal ceilings; and protested against sub- 
sidies as only a sop to labor, which must 
eventually be paid by the public. 

Wyoming stockmen, in sharply worded 
resolutions, protested against “all bu- 
reaus which try to dictate our policies;” 
maintained that trade agreements and 
treaties should require senatorial ap- 
proval; and held that there is no need 
in this country to import articles which 
can be provided in sufficient quantities. 

The sanitary embargo against animal 
diseases must be maintained against all 
unclean countries, one of the resolutions 
recited. Other resolutions opposed ceil- 
ings on live animals; commended Dr. 
Mohler in his work to keep the coun- 
try’s livestock free from disease; ex- 
pressed fears and conviction that the 
suggested subsidy program would have 
“a disastrous effect on the industry and 
the supply of meat,” and asked the adop- 
tion of the program presented by the 
livestock and meat industry. A stinging 
rebuke was framed for the recent strike- 


promoting activities of John L. Lewis 
and his United Mine Workers’ officials, 

The Wyoming stockmen favored dis. 
continuance of all benefits under the 
AAA; asked that “some 700,000 physi- 
cally and perhaps mentally fit govern. 
ment employees doing jobs hardly neces. 
sary in peacetime—certainly not in war. 
time—be placed in the ranks, and a suf. 
ficent number of ranch and farm boys be 
furloughed to make it possible to do the 
job which must be done.” 

The resolutions favored legal status 
for forest advisory boards, and the re- 
turn of 20 per cent of forest grazing 
fees for range improvement to the for- 
ests from which they originate, and fa- 
vored the present policy of the Forest 
Service against cuts for distribution. 

They asked that the government re- 
lease enough material for anti-freeze 
preparations for next winter’s use in 
tractors and trucks; commended Rubber 
Administrator Jeffers for the manner in 
which he has administered the rubber 
program; violently denounced the Jack- 
son Hole National Monument order and 
pledged their “best efforts to secure jus- 
tice for Teton County and to secure 
title to the so-called government lands 
within our border.” 

Officers elected were: George Cross, 
Dubois, president; Oda Mason, Laramie, 
vice-president; Alonzo Shreve, Wolf, 
treasurer; and Russell Thorp, Cheyenne, 
re-elected secretary. Owen Hoge and 
Mrs. Myrna Agee were named assistant 
secretaries. 


Wyoming Cow-Belles 


HE WYOMING COW-BELLES, 

the ladies’ branch of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, held their 
fourth annual meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, June 1, at Lusk, following a din- 
ner and entertainment given them by 
Lusk and Niobrara county ladies, Mrs. 
Dugald R. Whitaker, of Cheyenne, pre- 
sided. Mrs. P. J. Quealy, of Kemmerer, 
read the history of the Cow-Belles, pre- 
pared by Mrs. T. D. O’Neil, of Big 
Piney. A $10 gift was voted to the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and the committee reports were 
submitted showing good work and much 
progress for the past year. Mrs. Law- 
rence Fuller, of Wyola, reported more 
than a double in our membership, with 
the roll numbering about 150. Mrs. 
Whittaker is credited with bringing new 
members both to the Cow-Belles and the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association. 

The newly elected officers are: Mrs. 
T. D. O’Neil, Big Piney, president; Mrs. 
George Cross, Dubois, vice-president; 
Mrs. Bryan Patrick, Torrington, secre 
tary; Mrs. Norman Barlow, Cora, treas- 
urer; Mrs. John Stevenson, Laramie, 
parliamentarian; and Mrs. Elmer Brock, 
Kaycee, historian. 

Mrs. Whitaker, in appreciation of her 
outstanding work during the past year, 
was unanimously voted honorary pres 
dent for life. 
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NEBRASKA MEETING 


HE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM 

the livestock industry faces today has 
to do with production, President E. H. 
Boyd of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association told more than 500 cattle- 
men meeting at Gordon, Neb., for the 
fifty-fourth convention of the organiza- 
tion. A good season in this best of cat- 
tle producing sections and good prices 
suited the cattelemen, but workings at 
Washington worried them. The subsidy 
on meat, many felt, would only aggra- 
vate an already troublesome meat pro- 
duction situation. 

Labor problems were not solved but 
were eased, President Boyd declared, but 
Washington must adopt policies that 
will promote instead of hinder produc- 
tion if the nation is not to face hunger 
a year or two hence. 

The stockmen adopted resolutions op- 
posing price ceilings on live animals and 
subsidies. The rollback program, they 
said, was “an effort to regiment all the 
people in American agriculture.” 

The new subsidy scheme, the too 
rigid ceilings, and the attitude that 
cereals should take the place of meat 
are unsound, Boyd told the stockmen. 
And Washington ought to forget about 
parity price. It does not mean anything 
to agriculture. It’s an outworn standard. 

Sudsidies, the president declared, are 
almost bound to decrease production of 
meat at a time when the nation needs 
it most, and the rigid ceilings that leave 
not the least play for the function of 
economic laws are doing the same. 

He said abundant production was the 
cure for inflation, and planning should 
encourage production. After that, if 
demand still exceeds supply, rationing 
will be enough of a brake on demand 
to permit the law of supply and demand 
to operate. 

The country is not feeding cattle on 
to their most economic weight as meat 
producers. And it is because of the 
rigid rules in Washington, he _ said. 
What’s the difference in slaughtering 
one 1,200-pound animal or three 400- 
pound ones, he asked. “The killing off 
of the animals and lowering of pro- 
duction.” 

The president said that the stockmen 
must strengthen their associations so 
that common sense views of their in- 
dustry may be forcibly presented to the 
public and Washington. 

Speaking in behalf of OPA before an 
audience that he knew was antagonistic 
to its program, Gilbert Gusler, OPA 
representative, Washington, D. C., told 
the Nebraska stock growers that the 
thankless task of regulating prices” 
had been undertaken by the government 
to avoid price upshoots and the damag- 
ing smashes that have always accom- 
panied war periods. He said OPA had 
held down farm operating costs prob- 
ably to the extent of $5,000,000,000, 
Saved money on government purchases, 
reduced land speculation, restricted 
wages, and bettered distribution. He 
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also contended it had not restricted farm 
income. The speaker said that meat 
had been selected as a subject for the 
proposed rollback program to become 
effective June 21 because it has specific 
retail ceiling prices and looms so large 
in the cost of living. 

A round-table discussion, led by E. A. 
Kelloway, secretary, Omaha Livestock 
Exchange, followed. First question by 
Arthur Bowring, Merriman, asking 
reason for subsidy when labor was the 
highest paid in history, brought forth 
lively discussion showing antagonism of 
the group against labor. Gusler gave 
the reason as administration attempt to 
hold to little steel formula and stabilize 
cost of living. Also brought out in the 
round table discussion was the point that 
the present price would result in loss 
to many feeders of $15 to $20 per head, 
with kickback to sandhills cattle raisers. 
McKelvie conducted a round-table on 
labor problems. He urged the use of 
boys under leadership of trained 
workers. 


Harry B. Coffee, president of the 
Union Stock Yards company of Omaha, 
said that the “rollback, adopted without 
congressional approval, is doomed to 
failure.” He said the subsidy was rec- 
ognized as a concession to John L. Lewis. 

A featured speaker, Governor Dwight 
Griswold of Nebraska, in an address in 
the morning session of June 11 made 
the plea that Americans fight to retain 
the right to make their own decisions 
as to crops planted, when to sell, and 
how to operate their business. “We will 
never go back to the good old days of 
20 or 30 years ago, but we must retain 
a few of the important freedoms, and 
one of the most important is the right 
to make our own decisions.” 


In one of the outstanding speeches 
of the convention, Frank S. Boice, presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association, brought news from 
Washington and Chicago conferences. 
Boice expressed hope that the “appall- 
ing meat mess” may be worked out to 
a reasonable degree of order by the 
new War Meat Board. He stated that 
serious shortages were facing the coun- 
try, feed-lots containing about half of 
what they should, and that the Army in 
a recent week received only 34 per cent 
of the meat it wanted. He outlined the 
questions facing the new meat board. 


Boice took issue with Harry Coffee on 
the question of freight rate reductions 
on meat westbound. He stated that the 
rates more directly affected hog prices 
than cattle and the rate reductions 
would not solve the meat distribution 
problem nor help materially the mar- 
kets in the Midwest. 


His advice to the producers was to 
begin to get ready for the post-war 
smash by reducing their herds now. He 
advised sale of more grass-fed cattle, 
and the selling of cows if necessary to 
bring down cattle numbers which are 
the greatest in the history of the United 
States. The marketing of cattle now, 


said Boice, would somewhat relieve the 
serious meat shortage. 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
group urged a reduction in the freight 
rates on fresh meats and packing house 
products from midwestern points to the 
Pacific coast; commended Nebraska 
congressmen for opposing renewal of 
trade agreements act; commended Rub- 
ber Czar Jeffers for making country 
independent in rubber; opposed price 
ceiling on livestock; asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to strive for better 
distribution of protein feed; urged es- 
tablishment of municipal slaughtering 
and marketing to provide meat to which 
workers are entitled under rationing; 
urged WPB to supply needed ranch ma- 
chinery; favored “more equitable dis- 
tribution of burden of income taxation” 
and that “co-operatives” should pay 
taxes similar to individuals and cor- 
porations; asked that needed men “er- 
roneously inducted” be released for 
agricultural work; asserted inflation has 
come in part from the “very high” labor 
costs and governmental waste; and de- 
clared that “more beef would have been 
produced except for the withering in- 
fluence and stupid interference of the 
OPA.” 


Officers re-elected for the coming 
year were: President, E. H. Boyd, Alli- 
ance; vice-president, Irwin Adamson, 
Cody; and secretary-treasurer, H. H. 
Selleck, Alliance. Choice of next year’s 
convention site was left to the advisory 
committee. 


North Dakota Meeting 


Y FAR THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
meeting of the North Dakota stock- 
men, both in attendance and action, was 
that of June 11-12 at Williston. It was 
the 14th annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association. 
Outstanding among the resolutions 


TOUGH ON FARMERS 


The OWI, conceding the Amer- 
ican farmer has tough problems, 
has revealed the following prob- 
lems of British farmers, who have 
had to increase food production 70 
per cent over pre-war levels. Quot- 
ing a press release, the British 
farmer has to: carry on all normal 
after-dark operations in _ pitch 
blackness; get used to having an 


anti-aircraft battery in his turnip 
patch; work his field up to the 
very edge of bomb craters—per- 
haps as many as 50 of them in his 
most productive land; sell his prod- 


ucts at fixed prices; carry on 
“coupon farming”’—that is, feed 
his livestock and poultry on a 
coupon ration basis; pay a heavy 
income tax and, if his profits are 
above a fixed level, give up exactly 
100 per cent of that surplus. 
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passed were those opposing subsidies on 


agricultural products; opposing price 
ceilings on live animals; urging laws 
against strikes, walk-outs, and slow- 


downs; and asking for a fair amount of 


concentrates for the state’s ranching 
business. 
Speakers heard at the meeting in- 


cluded F. E. Mollin, executive secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, speaking on the activities 
of that organization in behalf of the 
stockman; J. M. Cathcart, secretary, 
and Horace C. Young, counsel, North 
Dakota Taxpayers’ Association; Judge 
Wm. G. Owens, Williston; and John 
Haw, director of the agricultural devel- 
opment department, Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

Officers elected were: President, Don 
L. Short, Medora; vice-president, Angus 
Kennedy, Watford City; secretary-treas- 
urer, L. E. Arndt, Minot. Anders Mad- 
sen, Alexander; George M. Robinson, 
Coleharbor; Carl Siverts, Dodge; and 
Vic Christensen, Croff, were named di- 
rectors for three-year terms. The direc- 
tors appointed an advisory council con- 
sisting of: A. R. Buchli, Golden Valley; 
W. S. Davidson, Williston; Max Dahl, 
Chaffee; J. C. Eaton, Denbigh; Dugald 
Stewart, Bowman; Bob Keogh, Beulah; 
John Sullivan, Mandan; Joe Donahue, 
Williston; Ralph K. Welch, Fargo; A. J. 
Dexter, St. Paul; Jim McCarten, Croff; 
J. D. Hooten, Bordulac; L. B. Burns, 
Cartwright; and Joe Wheeling, Skaar. 


Other resolutions, stressing the need 
for increased food production, asked the 
return of needed men and asked that 
the procedure for obtaining machinery 
and repairs be simplified. Opposition 
was voiced to the creation, without con- 
gressional approval, of parks and mon- 
uments. 

The North Dakota stockmen com- 
mended the railroads in their work of 
handling a difficult transportation prob- 
lem. They asked for an amendment to 
the McCarran national theft law to 
make it operative on thefts on govern- 
ment lands; urged consolidation of over- 
lapping government agencies and econ- 
omy in government; protested against 
modification of the embargo against 
hoof-and-mouth disease; and commended 
the work in livestock health of Dr. John 
R. Mohler, chief of the BAI. One of the 
resolutions asked for a study of the 
problem of relationship of agricultural 
prices to wages. 


South Dakota Meeting 


TOCKMEN OF THE SOUTH DA- 

kota Stock Growers’ Association at 
their annual business meeting at Rapid 
City, S. D., stayed strictly on the sub- 
ject of raising beef under wartime con- 
ditions. Heading the list of their prob- 
lems was a new brand inspection law 
for the West River part of the state. 
Assistant Attorney General 


Mintener 


spoke on the subject. It was a topie that 


developed into considerable discussion 
from the floor and platform. 
The cattlemen heard F. §&. Mollin 


executive secretary of the American Na. 
tional Live Stock Association, outline 
the problems of the cattlemen and theiy 
organizations. He reported on the many 
meetings on ceilings, on the meat man- 
agement program, both the one the 
meat and livestock industries have pro- 
posed and the plans the government in- 
sists on injecting, on the roll-back and 
subsidy, and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. He said the cattlemen must keep 
fighting threatened importations of meat 
from foot-and-mouth disease sources. 

Other speakers included Howard J. 
Gramlich, Chicago, agricultural agent 
of the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
road; H. B. Heide, manager of the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
cago; Cullen Wright, of Omaha Stock- 
yards, Omaha; Col. Edward A. Beck- 
with, of the Selective Service, Rapid 
City; Thos. Arnold, Nenzel, Neb.; I. B. 
Johnson, agricultural expert at the state 
college at Brookings; Lt. Governor A. C. 
Miller, Kennebec; and G. A. Dyke, Aber- 
deen, agricultural agent for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Claude E. Olson, Ludlow, S. D.; vice- 
president, Baxter Berry, Belvidere; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ray Kalkbrenner, Rapid 
City. The following names were added 
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When a blackleg vaccine with the protection 
“batting average” of Cutter Blacklegol is avail- 
able — there’s small excuse for any cattle- 
raiser to lose stock from blackleg! 
Blacklegol is the vaccine that’s chemically 
fortified by Cutter’s patented process of alu- 
minum hydroxide adsorption. By this chemical 
adsorption, the vaccine is “fed” into the ani- 
mal’s tissues slowly, thus acting like repeated 
smaller doses of ordinary vaccines. Remember, 
the process is patented by Cutter; no other 
vaccine can be “just like’ Blacklegol! 10¢ a 
dose; less in quantities. 
Don't 
Risk Losses... 
LET’S WIN 
AMERICA’S FOOD 
BATTLE! 


You should have had a shot of CUTTER BLACKLEGOL. 
We all have to account for ourselves in this emergency — 












CUTTER Laboratories ¢ Berkeley, Calif. * Since 1897 
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to the executive committee: Ernest Ham, 
retiring president, Piedmont; J. E. 
Horgan, Rapid City; Clive Berry, Bel- 
videre; and H. W. Clarkson, Buffalo. 
The South Dakota stockmen adopted 


resolutions commending the railroads 
for “fine transportation work” in diffi- 
cult war conditions; urged that the meat 
inspection division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry be restored to that 
bureau as soon as practicable; favored 
a 12-month bounty law and other meth- 
ods to rid the country of predatory ani- 


mals, strongly urging neighboring states 
to adopt similar measures; and opposed 


further increase in grazing land rental 
fees. 
Other resolutions opposed establish- 


ment by executive order of national 
parks; opposed the idea of shifting from 
proteins and fats to cereals for human 
consumption; asked for simplification of 
the process of securing needed ranch 
supplies; urged the consolidation of 
overlapping government agencies, liqui- 
dation of as many as possible, and 
economy in government. 

The South Dakota stockmen asked 
for an investigation of fresh meat and 
packing house products rates from the 
Midwest to the Pacific coast; protested 
against modification of the embargo 
against foot-and-mouth disease, com- 
mending Dr. John R. Mohler, Bureau 
of Animal Industry chief, for his work 
in keeping the country free from dis- 


eases; commended South Dakota con- 





DID YOU KNOW that twice as 


many children die from whooping cough as die 
from any other childhood disease ? 


You might think it would be diphtheria. Or smallpox. But these are 
known as “killers,” consequently far more youngsters are vaccinated 
against them than are protected against whooping cough. 


There is a parallel in cattle-raising. 


Blackleg and, where it prevails, anthrax are known as killers and 
vaccination is the rule. Cutter Blacklegol and Charbonol have played 
no small part in making losses from these diseases infinitely small. 

But “shipping fever” and abortion (Bang’s disease) take a yearly 
toll in dollars many times that of the “killers.” Why ? Simply because 
many cattlemen accept these losses as acts of ill-natured Providence 


instead of getting busy and vaccinating. 


Get after these profit-stealers ! Vaccinate with Cutter PELMENAL, 
the double-barreled injection against shipping and pulmonary ail- 
. and Cutter ABORTION VACCINE, made from the 
famous Strain 19 perfected by the U.S. Dept. of Animal Industry. 


Write today for free Cutter booklets CONTROL OF SHIPPING FEVER 


ments . . 


and CONTROL OF ABORTION DISEASE. 


gressmen for their fight against further 
centralization of government in Wash- 
ington; opposed subsidies for agricul- 
tural products; asked that Selective 
Service give serious consideration to 
claims of agricultural workers and fa- 
cilitate return of key men to agricul- 
tural jobs whenever feasible; opposed 
ceilings on live animals; asked the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation “to see that 
there is available high protein feed for 
range feeding;” asked that treaty-mak- 
ing powers be “returned to Congress at 
the earliest possible moment.” 


Congress and the President were 
asked in one of the resolutions to en- 
force stringent laws against strikes, 


walk-outs, and slow-downs for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


Montana Convention 


ONTANA STOCK GROWERS IN 

their fifty-ninth annual convention 
at Billings, Mont., May 27-29, heard F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, re- 
view wartime problems confronting the 
industry, detail the opposition to live 
animal ceilings, and discuss the new 
meat management program calling for 
a permanent War Meat Board. 

The assemblage also heard addresses 
by Lyman Brewster, Birney, Mont.; 
Robt. Roemer, agricultural specialist, 
WPB, Denver, Colo.; Col. S. H. Mitchell, 












































































state director, Selective Service, Helena; 
Dr. W. J. Butler, state veterinarian, 
Helena; and Grover Hill, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture. Harry B. Coffee, 
president of the Omaha Union Stock 
Yards, said that the proposed roll-back 
of prices and government subsidy is an 
“appeasement to John L. Lewis,” in- 
stalled in an endeavor to settle the coal 
strike. President C. M. Mungas, Philips- 
burg, Mont., stressed the organization’s 
opposition to live animal ceilings and to 
the importation of livestock products 
from countries known to have dangerous 
cattle diseases. 

On the second day of the meeting 
about 600 people were present for a 
spirited round-table discussion covering 
priorities, price control, rationing, labor, 
and range. Men conversant with the 
subjects discussed were on hand to an- 
swer questions. 

Resolutions passed by the Montana 
stockmen urged constant vigilance in the 
sanitary embargo to protect the health 
of the nation’s livestock; commended 
railroads for their work under adverse 
conditions; asked for restoration to Con- 
gress of its treaty-making powers; op- 
posed price ceilings on live animals; 
asked for a survey of freight rates in 
the intermountain section and rates “that 
will permit shipment of intermountain 
traffic to points north, east, south, and 
west without discrimination.” 

Further federal acquisition of land was 
opposed in one of the resolutions. Other 
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resolutions called for an inquiry into the 
necessity of establishing additional mar- 
kets or options prior to granting new 
licenses; opposed the subsidy program; 
asked for a “fair and reasonable share 
of protein concentrates;” suggested ap- 
pointment of A. W. Miller, assistant 
chief of the BAI, upon retirement of Dr. 
John R. Mohler, present chief; urged dis- 
continuance of slaughtering quotas; and 
asked the liquidation of emergency agri- 
cultural agencies and reduction in per- 
manent agencies to “absolute minimum.” 

Officers re-elected for the coming year 
were: G. M. Mungas, Philipsburg, presi- 
dent; R. L. Miller, Lodge Grass, first 
vice-president; W. P. Sullivan, Square 
Butte, second vice-president; and E. A. 
Phillips, Helena, secretary. M. C. Simp- 
son, Volborg; F. L. Stone, Gallatin Gate- 
way; and W. A. White, Hinsdale, were 
renamed to the executive committee; 
holdovers are W. A. D’Ewart, Wilsall; 
R. L. Selkirk, Fishtail; and Conrad K. 
Warren, Deer Lodge. 


Meat Board Meeting 
By F. E. Mollin 


HE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 

Meat Board held its annual meeting 
at Chicago on June 17-18. The staff of 
the board told the story of a year of 
busy wartime activities. The board has 
expanded its operations materially and 
is doing a remarkable job in the fields 
of education, research, nutrition, and 
every line related to the proper use of 
meat in the American diet. If every live- 
stock producer in the country could have 
heard the story of last year’s manifold 
activities and the discussion of the plans 
for the coming year, he would be not 
only a supporter of but a strong booster 
for the board. 7 

The board has devoted itself to keep- 
ing alive the importance of meat in the 
healthful diet, and this work is more 
important than ever today when there 
is not meat enough to go around, be- 
cause of the efforts of advocates of vege- 
table protein diets and cereal diets to 
take advantage of the war emergency to 
promote their own causes. In addition, 
the board has played a most important 
part in helping to train the 150,000 sol- 
diers who are in active charge of prepar- 
ing the food for our army of 6,000,000 
or more men. Demonstrations and in- 
struction classes have been held at most 
of the camps throughout the country. 
Much literature has been distributed, and 
the work of the board in this field has 
brought the finest commendation from 
our military authorities at Washington. 


During the progress of the meeting 
addresses were made to the directors by 
Col. Paul P. Logan, of the Quartermaster 
Corps, Washington, D. C., and Col. W. R. 
McKinnon, who explained a film used in 
camp instruction as to meat cutting and 
meat cookery prepared with the assist- 
ance of members of the board’s staff. 
Harry E. Reed, chairman of the newly 
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created War Meat Board, told of the 
plans of that organization, while Dr. 
R. O. Cummings, assistant to Dr. M. L. 
Wilson, director of extension work, 
Washington, showed that this depart- 
ment is doing a great deal of work along 
parallel lines to that of the work of the 
Meat Board. Wesley Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent of the American Meat Institute, dis- 
cussed the current meat work of that 
organization which dovetails nicely with 
the work of the board. Dr. Kildee, of 
Iowa State University, and Dr. Trow- 
bridge, of the University of Missouri, 
also spoke briefly about the co-operation 
of their staffs with the work of the 
Meat Board. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


OKANOGAN CONVENTION 


Officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the Okanogan Live Stock Association 
at Okanogan, Wash., June 5, were Walt 
Schrock, Okanogan, president; Wm. 
Buckley, Chesaw, vice-president; Bill 
Fancher, Tonasket, secretary-treasurer. 
Resolutions adopted called for “authori- 
tative assurance that livestock prices will 
not fall below certain definite levels for 
a period of at least 12 months;” favored 
a system of control in the meat situation 
by means of rationing and the “com- 
plete abolishment of present price ceil- 
ings and quotas,” with government 
purchases of meat to take care of 
peak periods of supply; called for flexi- 
bility in grading to “accommodate the 
usual fall run of grass-fat cattle, since 
present grading may throw most fat 
cattle into a grade below the profit 
level.” 


CALIFORNIA COUNTY GROUPS 


Outcome of a meeting of stockmen 
and law enforcement officers in Modoc 
County, Calif., was the offering of a 
reward of $1,250 for apprehension and 
conviction of anyone stealing stock in 
the county. . . . Speakers at the recent 
annual meeting of the Fresno County 
(California) Cattlemen’s Association 
were: Earl D. Schlamen, secretary of the 
Pacific States Livestock Producers’ As- 
sociation; Loren Bamert, president of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association; 
Norman L. Harris, supervisor, Sequoia 
National Forest; E. Clyde Harris, chief, 
Bureau of Livestock Identification; Mar- 





Beef cattle on typical Florida pasture. Quota restrictions are overburdening pastures. 











vin Holden, of the California Highway 
Patrol; and J. Sheldon Potter, president 
Pacific States Livestock Producers’ he 
sociation and _ vice-president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa. 
tion. .. . Officers re-elected at the annual 
meeting of the Tulare County Cattle. 
men’s Association, held near Springer. 
ville, Calif., recently, are: John Guthrie 
president; Lucien V. Schmittou, Visalia, 
secretary - treasurer; and Ralph Gill, 
vice-president. . . . Other meetings of 
local associations in California included 
that of Santa Clara County Cattlemen’s 
Association, held at Gilroy, and the Liv- 
ermore Stockmen’s Protective Associa- 
tion at Livermore. John McGlinchey, 
Sr., president, and John J. Callahan, see- 
retary, were re-elected to the executive 
posts they have held with the latter or- 
ganization since its inception in 1904. 


CAUTIONS IN FOOD PLANNING 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board meeting recently in Chicago called 
upon the War Food Administration and 
the War Meat Board to aveid taking 
any action in planning the food program 
which might “further injure the live- 
stock industry and impair the war ef- 
fort.” The resolution referred to the 
proposals being made “calling for a 
drastic change in our national diet, fur- 
ther reducing the allowance of meat to 
civilians much greater than is war- 
ranted by existing conditions.” 


TROUBLE IN FLORIDA 


A resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association at Lakeland, Fla., June 5, 
stated that “the handling of the meat 
program has been confused through 
overlapping authority and unauthorized 
and incorrect statements which do not 
reflect the true situation concerning pro- 
duction and quality of Florida beef.” 
“Unauthorized and incorrect statements” 
referred to statements made at a Sen- 
ate hearing, it was reported. The pres- 
ent situation invites black markets, said 
President P. E. Williams. He said it was 
paradoxical, with plenty of cattle raised 
in Florida and a tremendous increase in 
population, that the government permits 
packing of only 70 per cent as much 
as before the war. “We cannot buy 
feed to keep our cattle properly.” 
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MEAGHER COUNTY MEETING 


At the Meagher County Live Stock 
Association convention, held at White 
Sulphur Springs, Mont., June 5, speakers 
included A. T. Peterson, state OPA direc- 
tor; Paul Etchepare, of the Montana 
Wool Growers’ Association; E. P. Orcutt, 
Montana extension livestock specialist; 
Russel P. Schmitt and N. B. Mathews, 
Stanford, officers of the Judith Basin 
Stock Growers’ Association; Walter 
Brutch, of the First National Bank, 
Helena; Evan Hall, of the Milwaukee 
Railroad; Harry Galt, Stanford; and 
Carl O. Hansen, county extension agent. 
In the absence of President Walter E. 
Buckingham, the meeting was presided 
over by A. C. Grande, Jr. 


NEW TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


Organization of the Sam Houston 
Cattlemen’s Association was completed 
at Crockett, Tex., recently, with mem- 
bership made up of stockmen from 
Houston County. W. H. Long, Crockett, 
was elected president. Other officers 
are Lee Perry, Lovelady, vice-president, 
and Glover Larue, of the Lone Pine 
community, secretary-treasurer. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR 
CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By LYMAN BREWSTER 


HE SUBJECT THAT IS UNDOUBT- 

edly foremost in the minds of every 
producer of beef cattle today is, “In 
what way can the requirements of war 
and civilian economy be met?” and, 
“How can this need for production be 
translated into results as far as each 
individual operator is concerned?” Or, 
putting it in another way “How can the 
producers of beef expand their market- 
ings without increasing their herds to a 
point beyond their safe summer or win- 
ter feed resources?” 


I have been trying to crystallize the 
ideas ever since it became apparent that 
our present marketings were inadequate 
to meet national and international re- 
quirements and at the same time not go 
beyond the balance between livestock 
and feed resources. This latter aspect 
of the problem is particularly important, 
as it is the announced policy of the 
Department of Agriculture. President 
Frank S. Boice of the American National 
Live Stock Association recently voiced a 


warning against excessive cattle num- 
bers. 


How can we increase marketings and 
at the same time avoid increasing our 
over-all cattle numbers? Is it possible 
for us to do this? After several months 
of mulling over this present dilemna, I 
have come to the conclusion that such 
a result can be accomplished, and that 
it should be accomplished regardless of 
whether we are at war or peace, because 
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the carrying out of many practices will 
result in greater efficiency and economy 
in the livestock industry and the in- 
evitable result will be that, with those 
efficiencies and economies, the industry 
will be in a far better position to meet 
the inevitable reverses of a post-war 
world. 


Specifically, then, how can we apply 
this general problem to our individual 
operations? It is difficult to suggest a 
blueprint which will be applicable to 
each rancher, and it is not the purpose 
of this article to do so; but we can work 
the problem out as it affects us, and de- 
termine what methods can be adopted 
which will tend to contribute to the over- 
all result; that is, increased production 
without an increase in the producing 
herd, and to do this at less cost per head. 
Most of the ranchers are operating fairly 
close to capacity now, and the probabil- 
ity of expansion today is negligible; but 
the operator is confronted with increas- 
ing costs of operation and increasing 
taxes, so that it is obligatory upon him 
to devise additional sources of income or 
increased revenue in addition to his de- 
sire to produce more meat for war use. 
This revenue obviously will have to 
come out of the present breeding plant, 
in the majority of cases. 


If we desire a blueprint or plan of 
operation, the first step to be taken at 
the outset is to analyze our actual 
present operation by calculating: 


1. The total number of pounds of ani- 
mals marketed in 1942. 


2. The number of cattle sold. 

3. The average weight per head. 

4. The average net return per pound. 
5. The average net return per head. 


6. The annual cost of operation, as 
compared with the total net revenue 
from sales. 


7. Percentage of annual loss, broken 
down if possible into avoidable and un- 
avoidable losses. 


8. Percentage of calf crop. 


9. The number and class of livestock 
in the herd. 


10. The number and classes of live- 
stock for which summer grass and win- 
ter feed can be provided, or will be 
available. 


These calculations will not require 
too much of your time, but are basically 
important for the purpose of getting an 
over-all picture of your setup. If you 
are not operating at your safe capacity, 
an increase in the number of head in 
your producing herd will obviously in- 
crease your total pounds to be sold. If, 
however, you consider that you are 
operating at a reasonable capacity in 
the light of your knowledge, considering 
year-in and year-out operation, then 
other means must be considered to in- 
crease the poundage. Consider for a 
moment the possibilities of a future 
break in livestock prices by taking the 
number of pounds of beef you have mar- 
keted in 1942 and multiplying that by 50 


per cent of your present average return 
per pound based on all cattle sold. 
Assuming that your expenses remain 
approximately the same, could your 
operation stand such a break? If your 
return for the year was considerably 
less than your operating budget require- 
ments, your peace-time prospects would 
not be very good. But, on the other 
hand, if a ranch can increase the pounds 
of beef sold, and increase the commer- 
cial value of those pounds to a point 
where your apparent income at 5 or 6 
cents a pound is sufficient to meet your 
necessary annual expenses, the danger 
of going broke is greatly minimized. 
That is why I feel that it is very im- 
portant now, in times of high prices, for 
us to be thinking about how we will be 
affected in times of low prices. 


Let us study then the various possi- 
bilities that present themselves and con- 
sider them in the light of our individual 
operations. -In what ways can we in- 
crease our average weight per head, our 
total marketing weight, or our average 
return per pound, or effect a direct 
saving? The following points readily 
suggest themselves. 


1. Eliminate loss which results from 
failure to provide adequate feed. Loss 
from natural and unavoidable causes 
over which we have little or no control 
should seldom exceed 1 per cent. Other 
losses are avoidable and cattle saved 
and marketed will greatly add to total 
sales weights. 

2. Avoid, if possible, overgrazing, be- 
cause that reflects in the weight of the 
animals when sold, and cattle summered 
on short range require a longer winter 
feeding period, resulting in chance of 
loss and added expense. Conserving use 
of ranges results in more pounds of 
beef per acre. 


3. A short breeding season will result 
(Continued on Page 20) 





FARM INCOME HIGHEST 


In 1942 the realized net income 
of American farmers—roughly, in- 
come less expenses—amounted to 
$9,480,000,000. This exceeds by 2 
per cent the previous record of net 
income realized in 1919 of $9,249,- 
000,000. However, in 1919 farmers 
realized $450,000,000 of their in- 
come from the sale of products 
produced in earlier years, whereas 
in 1942 the value of the increase 
in inventory of crops and livestock 
on farms amounted to $700,000,000. 
When these changes in inventory 
in the two years are taken into 
account the net income in 1942 
amounted to $10,180,000,000, or 16 
per cent more than the $8,799,000,- 
000 in 1919. Gross farm income in 
1942 was estimated at $18,628,000,- 
000, or 35 per cent more than in 
1941 and better than the previous 
high by $17,710,000. 
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Range Management Highlights 


By DAVID F. COSTELLO 


Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 


The average short-grass pasture in 
the central Great Plains contains 50 to 
75 plant species. More than 80 per cent 
of the forage, however, is usually pro- 
duced by two species: blue grama and 
buffalograss. 

* * Eo 

Dehorning calves with caustic when 
they are less than three months of age 
will save 15 days’ time and feed cost 
as compared with dehorning at a later 
age which retards growth and develop- 
ment, according to studies made by the 
California College of Agriculture. 

* * * 

A summary of monthly prices for beef 
steers at Chicago for the 10-year period, 
1930 to 1939, shows that the highest 
average price per cwt. for the last six 
months of the year was paid in Septem- 
ber. Average prices for the 10-year 
period were: July, $9.05; August, $9.20; 


September, $9.50; October, $9.20; No- 
vember, $8.85; December, $8.50. 
Bd oa * 
Rabbits disseminate a considerable 


number of seeds in their fecal pellets. 
Among the principal seeds in pellets 
collected on the Great Plains are those 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


of sand dropseed, pricklypear, and pig- 
weed. Germination tests by Kansas 
State College indicate that some of these 
seeds remain viable following dispersal 
by rabbits. 


* * 


A cow that normally requires 0.6 
pounds of digestible protein daily may 
receive less than 0.15 pounds of protein 
from all the grass she can eat under 
wintering conditions. Approximately 1.5 
pounds of cottonseed cake daily will 
make up the deficiency, as determined 
by New Mexico State College. 


+ ae <- 


A study of 
feeding value 


the mineral content and 
of natural pastures in 
the Union of South Africa, based on 
5,000 samples of forage, indicates that 
bush pastures on the whole are richer 
in crude protein and phosphorus than 
are grass pastures. Similar results have 
been obtained on the Central Plains ex- 
perimental range near Nunn, Colo., with 
the added information that cattle make 
better gains on shrubbery pastures than 
on pastures containing nearly pure grass 
stands. 


CATTLE OTHER THAN DAIRY, STOCK SHEEP. AND GOATS: NUMBER 
ON FARMS IN TERMS OF GRAZING UNITS, JAN. 1, 1885-1943 * 
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* GRAZING UNITS GALGULATED BY GIVING WEIGHT OF 1.0 TO NUMBER OF GATTLE 
OTHER THAN DAIRY, 0.2 TO NUMBER OF STOCK SHEEP, AND 0.1 TO NUMBER OF GOATS 
ON HAND JANUARY 1. CATTLE OTHER THAN DAIRY ESTIMATED BY SUBTRACTING 1.5 TIMES 
NUMBER OF COWS AND HEIFERS 2 YEARS OLD AND OVER KEPT MAINLY FOR MILK, FROM 
OFFICIAL ESTIMATES OF ALL CATTLE ON JAN. 1. BASED ON DATA AVAILABLE JUNE 1, 1943 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


This chart shows the number of beef cattle and (in terms of grazing units as 
explained) stock sheep and goats in the western Great Plains states from 1885 to 
date. The makers of the chart, Oris V. Wells and Russell Ives, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, eliminated dairy cows, heifers, and calves and started the 
scales from zero so that the number of each class of livestock within each group of 
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states and as between the groups may be directly compared. 
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The proper use factor is a term used 
to indicate the amount of herbage, ex. 
pressed in percentage of the total] vol- 
ume or weight, which may be grazed 
from a plant without serious injury to 
its growth processes and without danger 


to the soil surface. Most grasses on 
ranges in good condition can maintain 
themselves if the volume removal does 
not exceed 30 to 50 per cent year after 
year. 

* * 

Beef calves ate nearly 25 per cent 
more hay when fed cottonseed oil meal 
cake as a protein supplement in an ex- 
periment made by the University of 
Nebraska at Valentine. This extra hay 
should be considered in computing the 
value returned in gains per ton of cake 
fed. 


* * 


The salt content of native forage 
varies between plant species and from 
season to season. A drop in chlorine 
content of pasture grasses has been 
observed as the vegetation matures. 
This decrease results apparently from 
leaching. 


*. * 


Cows in a palatability test made by 
the agricultural experiment station in 
Massachusetts preferred grasses high in 
succulence (moisture content), vitamin 
A (carotene) content, and low in fiber. 
Palatability apparently was not related 
to nitrogen (protein) content. 

a ok * 

Yearling cattle of good breeding will 
gain as much as 40 pounds more dur- 
ing the summer than animals of poor 
breeding. 


Zecent experiments at the Colorado 
State Experiment Station showed that 
alfalfa cut at the start of bloom contained 
39 per cent more digestible nutrients than 
hay cut at full bloom. Delayed harvest 
of one crop means limited growth of 
the next because of the cutting of the 
new growth shoots. 


Calendar 


JULY— 
15-17—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n convention, Gunnison. 
SEPTEMBER— 
30—Chicago Junior Market Hog Show 
and Sale, Chicago. 
NOVEMBER— 


4-5—Cornhusker 
Bow, Neb. 


DECEMBER— 


29-2—Chicago Market Fat Stock and 
Carlot Competition, Chicago. 


JANUARY— 
15-22—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 


Futurity, Broken 
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Meat Substitutes 


ECAUSE OF THE FACT THAT, 

under faulty planting, livestock pro- 
duction is getting out of line with feed 
production, a school of thought has been 
developing in recent weeks in some of 
the state agricultural colleges and in 
certain departments of the federal gov- 
ernment that it is wasteful to feed grain 
to livestock and that, with a world-wide 
shortage of food, greater efficiency of 
use or at least in the number of people 
who can be fed is to be had by direct 
use of cereals for human food. Appar- 
ently the Army purchasing agents and 
the agents for lend-lease are not among 
the supporters of this theory, if one is 
to judge by the increasing quantities of 
meat being purchased for those pur- 
poses. 

Had it not become so very common 
for two departments of our government 
to be working at cross purposes, it 
would seem strange that certain parts 
of our Department of Agriculture should 
lend themselves to supporting such a 
program at the same time that Secre- 
tary Wickard is urgently requesting the 
farmers and livestock producers to ex- 
pand their production of meat produc- 
ing animals. Confusion of this kind un- 
fortunately now seems to be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Others are strongly stressing the ex- 
pansion of the soy bean industry to 
supply vegetable proteins as a further 
substitute for meat. Without question 
the development of the soy bean indus- 
try has been a very timely one. It has 
added materially to our supply of oils 
at a critical time. But there is a limit 
to the desirability and necessity of go- 
ing so far in this substitution program. 
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Advertisers of cereal in particular are 
quick to take advantage of this support 
from governmental officials. A recent 
large advertisement appearing in met- 
ropolitan newspapers stresses the use of 
vegetable proteins during the meat 
shortage. But the fact that these vege- 
table proteins do not take the place of 
animal proteins is entirely omitted. 


A country which has grown great 
with livestock production as the base of 
its agriculture will not allow even this 
emergency to bring about any perma- 
nent change in its diet. Temporarily we 
can and should restrict our meat con- 
sumption to whatever point is necessary. 
Beyond that we should not and will not 
go. 


Livestock and Feed 


MONTH AGO IN A SERIES OF 

charts we presented the basic facts 
in a situation which has suddenly devel- 
oped, showing that the production of 
grain consuming animals has suddenly 
got well ont of balance with feed pro- 
duction. It is the inevitable result of 
too much pressure by administration of- 
ficials to expand the production of meat 
animals and dairy and poultry products 
almost before they had abandoned the 
program for restricting the production 
of grain. 

As a result, the country today faces 
a critical period. The corn crop has 
got off to a poor start, due to wide- 
spread floods and shortages of man- 
power and machinery. Anything like a 
short corn crop will be very close to a 
national disaster. Even with the best of 
luck from now on and an average corn 
crop, the situation will still be critical, 
because cattle and hog numbers are still 
increasing, as is the production of dairy 
and poultry products. 

To date nothing concrete has been 
done about it. There has been lots of 
wild talk about curtailing the use of 
grain in the production of meat, but no 
workable program has yet come forth. 
It is evident that there must be some 
compromise all along the line in order 
to use the available supplies of feed to 
the best advantage. It may be necessary 
to limit the weight of hogs or the degree 
of finish to be put upon cattle. It may 
also be necessary to place similar re- 
strictions upon production in other lines. 


So far as the western range cattle 
producer is concerned—and the same 
advice probably would hold good in beef 
herds in the Corn Belt—there is only 
one way in which he can protect himself, 
and that is to market heavily of any 
stock that is grass-fat this fall. And 
that means largely breeding cows. Such 
a practice will enable him to cull his 
herd more deeply and will provide a re- 
serve of feed which will enable him to 
hold back a reasonable portion of his 
younger cattle that otherwise would go 
to market this fall. In other words, he 
will be marketing more beef and less 


feeder stock; but even then, with the 
large numbers of cattle now in the coun- 
try, he can supply any demand that is 
likely to come from the Corn Belt, with 
the conditions mentioned above, and still 
follow the practice outlined here. 


The range cattle producer should be 
studying this problem now. He should 
not wait until there is a possibility of 
markets oversupplied with livestock and 
with a corresponding decline in price. 
This practice will truly be in line with 
the war effort because it will provide 
beef in quantity at a time when badly 
needed (and the supply of fed cattle for 
the late summer and fall appears to be 
below normal), and at the same time 
will be helping to balance the supply of 
light cattle to the available amount of 
feed to run them through the feed-lots. 


Every ranch cannot adapt itself to 
this program, but every ranch operator 
can and should be doing some heavy 
thinking right now as to how to handle 
his fall shipments in order best to fit 
himself into the picture that has sud- 
denly come into sharp focus the entire 
country over. 


Do Strikes Pay? 


ROBABLY AT NO TIME IN OUR 

history has the rank and file of our 
people found themselves so thoroughly 
out of sympathy with the strikes called 
by union labor as has been the case in 
recent weeks. Hardly a family in this 
country but that has been touched by 
the war effort. A son, a father, or some 
relative is in the ranks carrying on the 
fight to preserve our form of govern- 
ment and way of living. Under these 
conditions it is not surprising that there 
is immediate resentment in every breast 
upon reading in the daily paper of new 
strikes here and there which come very 
close to being organized resistance to 
the war effort. 

It is fair to say that this situation 
could not have developed had the ad- 
ministration at any time during its 10 
years of power shown anything like a 
firm hand in dealing with labor. Instead, 
labor has been coddled at every turn of 
the road. Legislation that would have 
prevented the development of the pres- 
ent situation has been throttled in com- 
mittee by stooges for the administration. 


It would seem that we are fast ap- 
proaching what must be a fairly definite 
show-down. The present situation is in- 
tolerable. But whatever the immediate 
outcome, there is a long-range factor to 
which little attention has so far been 
paid. The exact number of our present 
army is, of course, a military secret. 
Probably it is upward of 6,000,000 now, 
and in the course of the next year all 
branches of the service combined may 
well number close to 10,000,000. When 
the boys come home—that happy day to 
which we all look forward—they will 
be the most powerful group in the coun- 
try. Without doubt they will form an 
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organization along lines parallel to that 
of the American Legion and will work 
closely with that organization. These 
combined groups with their sympathiz- 
ers and well-wishers will far outnumber 
the ranks of organized labor in voting 
strength. Today they are hoarding up a 
vast resentment against organized labor 
for its attitude during the war emer- 
gency. Can labor afford, for the imme- 
diate temporary gain of a few cents an 
hour, to incur the enmity of the whole 
country in general and of this army of 
men who are now carrying the flag in 
foreign lands? 


Red Tape 


EVERAL OF THE STATE LIVE- 

stock associations in recent meetings 
have emphasized the economic waste (to 
say nothing of the loss in non-produc- 
tion) of the continuing government red 
tape involved in running a ranch. Allo- 
cation of steel for supplies, machinery, 
and repairs has been increased. But the 
rancher’s task of getting what he needs 
is as difficult as ever. It involves need- 
less trips to town. There he spends time 
finding the right government agency. 
Then he fills out questionnaires. 

It would be interesting to know in 
terms of actual time spent and effort 
put forth, on both the ranchers’ and the 
government employees’ part, just what 
the present red tape in the ranching 
business amounts to. We do not know 
that. But we do know that many hun- 
dreds of tires and thousands of gallons 
of gasoline have been used. Many days’ 
time have had to be given needlessly to 
the various boards and bureaus. And 
interesting, too, would be the figure 
showing how many tons of beef have 
never been produced as a consequence. 

The same livestock associations have 
pledged their best effort in producing 
needed beef, with only the chance to be 
permitted to do so. They have produced 
much and well. But they could do even 
better if they were granted their request 
for simplification in the job of getting 
the things to make a ranch go. 

At first, steel for ranch supplies was 
held down to next to nothing. Then the 
government decided that that required 
strict control of supplies. Next it was 
found that machinery and supplies were 
needed for agriculture. And the raw 
material allocations for them have been 
provided. Still the interference in nor- 
mal and efficient ways of ranching con- 
tinues. Why is that necessary? 


Bureaucracy 


VIDENCE CONTINUES TO SHOW 
that these who a few years ago saw 
bureaucracy as something that might 
override laws of the land were fully 
justified in their prophecy. Arbitrary ac- 
tions pile up and objections grow. 
Congress passed a law to give agri- 
culture the advantage of parity, only to 
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have an interpretation by the executive 
branch and bureaucracy that benefit 
payments were part of parity. Congress 
passed no law telling Wyoming’s Jackson 
Hole ranchers to vacate, but executive 
power interpreted an old act designed to 
perpetuate historical sites as excuse for 
creating a Jackson Hole National Monu- 
ment against the will of the people in 
the area. Congress in many bills has 
written provisions that “these funds shall 
not be used for subsidy,” but bureaucracy 
gives us subsidy. 

Emergency of war requires certain 
regimentation and arbitrary action, and 
the people wholeheartedly grant it. But 
they cannot approve when they see 
Washington holding to its many peace- 
time emergency bureaus, overlapping 
and now useless but still managing peo- 
ple’s affairs in the ratio, it is reported, 
of from three to six federal to one state 
employee. 


And so the representatives of bu- 
reaucracy, not chosen by the people, have 
been permitted to grow, aggravating 
manpower shortage and increasing the 
public debt, while representative govern- 
ment declines. There is a cure for it as 
long as taxpayers outnumber taxeaters 
—and they still do. 


Fire Prevention 


Eliminate man-caused fires this year. 
To come as close to that goal as possible 
is the purpose of this year’s nation-wide 
forest and range fire prevention cam- 
paign in which the Forest, Grazing, Park, 
and Indian services are co-operating with 
state officials and individuals. The ef- 
fort, says C. N. Woods, regional forester 
in the intermountain area, is a necessary 
part of the war effort for these reasons: 
(1) All the timber we can produce is 
needed for war; (2) all the forage we 
can grow is needed to produce meat for 
us and our Allies; (3) all our labor is 
needed in essential war industries, and 
we cannot afford to call men from nec- 
essary work to fight fires caused by 
carelessness.” 

Stockmen will support this program. 
They have always been on the front line 
in the fire fights. 


Truck Conservation 


ARLY IN JUNE THE ODT 

called a meeting in Chicago to sub- 
mit a plan for conservation of trucks in 
livestock transportation, it being based 
upon a plan now being put in operation 
in connection with the dairy industry. 
The American National was represented 
at that meeting by its traffic manager, 
Charles E. Blaine. He and other west- 
ern representatives present strongly 
stressed the entire impracticability of 
the plan as related to transportation of 
livestock, particularly in the western 
country. It was suggested that produc- 
ers give further consideration to the 


matter and submit recommendations of 
their own. 

Secretary Mollin attended a second 
meeting in Chicago on June 22, and the 
recommendations suggested at that 
meeting are now in the course of prep- 
aration. They will be published next 
month. In a general way, the consensus 
at the meeting was that no broad na- 
tional plan is necessary, that in many 
if not most areas practical conservation 
practices are already in effect, and that, 
in view of the expected large movement 
of cattle and hogs this fall, the urgent 
need is for more equipment and more 
repairs and parts in order that this 
anticipated heavy movement can be 
handled in reasonably prompt and effi- 
cient manner. 


Deaths 


Paul Irving Aldrich 


Paul Irving Aldrich, editor of the 
National Provisioner from 1904 to 1940, 
died May 15 in Bay Village (Cleveland), 
Ohio, at the age of 73 years. He was 
acquainted with meat industry leaders 
of every part of the country and played 
an important part in the forming of 
the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion, forerunner of the present Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. 


N. R. Vail 


N. R. Vail, 59, a member of one of 
the Southwest’s most prominent fam- 
ilies in the cattle business, died on May 
24 at his home in Los Angeles, Cal. He 
had been ill for some time but was 
carrying on his business affairs. His 
father, Walter Vail, was owner of the 
Empire Ranch in Arizona. N. R. Vail 
moved to Los Angeles upon the death 
of his father in 1906, and since that 
time had been manager of the Vail Com- 
pany during most of the time. He was 
active in civic affairs and was a leader 
in the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is survived by his widow; 
two sons, N. R. Vail, Jr., and Alexander 
Lennox Vail; a daughter, Margaret 
Vail; two brothers, Ed Vail and Mah- 
lon Vail; and a sister, Mrs. Mary Vail 
Wilkinson. 


Walter J. Hudgins 


Walter J. Hudgins, of Hungerford, 
Texas, who introduced Guzerat Brahman 
cattle into Florida, died on May 31. He 
was one of the largest Brahman breed- 
ers in the country and took a great in- 
terest in the cattle industry in his home 
state. 


With eight weeks’ rest before she 
freshens and with a good ration of both 
grain and roughage during the rest, a 
cow will more than pay with extra milk 
after she freshens. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


From threat of ceilings to the estab- 
lishment of subsidies are the tortuous 
steps that are leading only to a more 
troublesome meat situation for the coun- 
try. How long the subsidy plan can 
persist under the battering it is getting 
both from its own experience and the 
opposition in Congress and the country 
remains to be seen. Already the House 
has passed measures (1) prohibiting 
payment of OPA funds to those engaged 
in a subsidy program and (2) amending 
the CCC extension bill to prohibit pay- 
ment of subsidies except where commit- 
ments have been made. A Senate bill 
also would ban payments by CCC. 

But the livestock and meat industry 
and the public are taking the real rap. 
The roll-back—about 10 per cent in the 
retail stores—has narrowed demand for 
cattle, packing houses by the score have 
closed or curtailed operation, and meat 
is more scarce than ever. Price Admin- 
istrator Prentiss M. Brown said that if 
he is to carry out the price stabilization 
law he must have something to take care 
of the squeeze between three provisions 
of the act calling for at least parity 
farm level prices, stabilization of retail 
prices at the September 14, 1942, level, 
and a fair margin for processors be- 
tween the two. He said he will stick to 
subsidies. 

Before the plan got going, producer 
groups and packers trying to hold it 
off opposed it on the grounds of its ex- 
pense to the-public, its inflationary 
tendency, its slight effect on reduction 
in cost of living; its possible effect of 
reducing production; and “enslavement” 
of the livestock and meat industry. 

Reductions in retail prices of beef, 
veal, lamb, mutton, and most pork cuts 
became effective on June 21. Similar 
reduction in cured and processed pork 
is due July 5. Eligible packers receive 
(based on live weights of the animals) 
1.1 cents a pound on cattle and calves; 
95 cent on sheep and lambs; and 1.3 
cents on hogs and pigs. 


War Meat Board 


Producers are hopeful that the new 
nine-man War Meat Board, serving as 
a “nerve center” for the meat manage- 
ment program and operating in Chi- 
cago, will help to straighten out our 
many meat troubles. The board is large- 
ly an outgrowth of the plans proposed 
by the livestock and meat council. It 
met first in Chicago on June 7, when it 
reviewed the meat problem and as its 
first step in trying to iron out the meat 
troubles asked commercial packers to 
submit weekly reports on slaughter, the 
reports to be used to “facilitate an 
equitable distribution of the country’s 
meat supplies among the armed forces, 
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civilian consumers, and lend-lease.” It 
met a second time on June 15 to con- 
sider the low volume of cattle slaughter 
under federal inspection, effectiveness of 
slaughter permit system, and allocation 
of available meat. 

Representing the western livestock in- 
dustry as a subcommittee for livestock 
when the War Meat Board first met 
were Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Ariz., 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association; Claude K. McCan, 
Victoria, Texas, president of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation; and John Arnold, Birney, Mont. 
Producers and packers may ‘be called at 
any time by the chairman of the board 
to serve as advisers. The board will 
also counsel with various government 
agencies and others in carrying out its 
meat management functions. 


Feed 


A problem of severe importance is 
that of feed. Here again no comprehen- 
sive workable program exists. But ef- 
fort is being made to bring feed wheat 
from Canada, with transportation a 
tough problem; a bill has been signed 
by the President providing for sale of 
50,000,000 bushels of feed wheat by the 
CCC, which will help in some sections; 
and the feeding to lighter weights of 
livestock, especially hogs, has been sug- 
gested. But a dwindling reserve of corn 
and a less favorable season in prospect, 
and a reduced-to-the-minimum carryover 
of feed grains at the close of the 1943- 
44 season, with demand higher, spells a 
critical period to come. 

The only way out for the range cattle 
producer, in the opinion of President 
Boice and Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National Asso- 
ciation, is to market heavily grass-fat 
animals this fall. “It is something 
rangemen must study now.” 


Machinery and Supplies 


A new WPB order provides for 
greater farm machinery production— 
manufacture of machinery and equip- 
ment at an average of 80 per cent of 
output in 1940; a new Office of Civilian 
Requirements in the WPB has worked 
out an emergency farmers’ supply pro- 
gram to eliminate some delay and con- 
fusion; a special program has been de- 
signed to provide ranchers and farmers 
with “hard-to-get” supplies; an emer- 
gency lumber program has been ar- 
ranged to relieve agriculture’s lumber 
needs; and the WPB has “borrowed” 
20,000 tons of barbed wire from the 
Army for use on ranches and farms. 
These are some of the announcements 
in the past month that make the ma- 
chinery and supplies situation look up, 
but stockmen still say in their resolu- 
tions at various meetings, “there’s too 
much red tape’”’ in distribution. 


Young Men on Ranches 
Young men on ranches and farms 
whose draft boards have reclassified 
them for continued service there rather 
than with the armed forces were ad- 
monished by Maj. Gen. Frederick E. 
Uhl, commanding general of the Sev- 
enth Service Command, to accept such 
classification cheerfully, to content them- 
selves with the knowledge they are en- 
gaged in a most essential war task, and 
to put into that task the best efforts of 
which they are capable. He said they 
should “remember that we must have 
food before we can have bullets.” 


Miscellaneous 
When you buy a pair of pants now 
you can get cuffs on them, depending, 
however, on how tall you are. .. . Ceil- 
ing prices on horsemeat have been 
amended so that the uninspected variety 
takes a roll-back of from 22 to 35 per 
cent. . . . Congressional approval of the 
trade agreements act carried with it the 
limitation to two years but not the pro- 
posal to require ratification of pacts. It 
would seem unlikely that new agree- 
ments will be made during the war. 
. . . The House appropriations commit- 
tee has approved liquidation of the 
NYA, the fourth alphabetical agency to 
be so treated by the committee. The 
CCC was discontinued by Congress, and 
the House has approved discontinuance 
of the FSA and NRPB, but compromise 
with the Senate is pending on FSA and 
the planning board. . . . The Lend-Lease 
Administration said that 10 per cent of 
meat supplies produced in the United 
States this year will be sent overseas. 
The anti-strike bill became law 
quickly over President Roosevelt’s veto. 
... The supreme court upheld provisions 
of the AAA under which a 49-cent per 
bushel penalty was collected on wheat 

grown in excess of quotas. 


"The Jewel of the Sandhills 
of Nebraska" 


13,400-Acre Derrick 
Ranch for $275,000 


LAST summer the World-Herald ran an 
illustrated article in the Sunday paper 
entitled, ‘‘The Jewel of the Sandhills 
of Nebraska.”” It was a description of 
the 13,400-acre Derrick ranch located 
southeast of Bassett, one of the most 
attractive ranches in the State of Ne- 
braska. 
cuts in the neighborhood of 2,000 tons 
of hay, is wonderfully improved with 
a beautiful home, air conditioned, 
heated by gas, and furnished as at- 
tractively as any city home. It has 
adequate buildings of all kinds and 
descriptions, 27 auto gates, private 
telephone system connecting all parts 
of the ranch, over 100,000 trees which 
furnish the finest kind of protection 
for the cattle during the winter and 
summer, and numerous flowing wells. 

The ranch is stocked with 1,300 head of 
high-grade Hereford cattle. The ranch, 
livestock, all equipment, furniture—in 
other words, lock, stock, and barrel— 
is offered, with immediate possession, 
for $275,000. If you want a place that 
you have been dreaming about, write 
us for full particulars. 


Louis S. Clarke & Son, Omaha 










































































































































Production Blueprint 
(Continued from Page 15) 


in better average weights of calves or 
yearlings. The short-age animals that 
wé normally have marketed always cut 
down on our average weights. Another 
evhak benefit of a short breeding season 
is that winter calves constitute too 
great a risk in any wintering operation, 
and such risks can be eliminated by the 
adoption of such a method. This prac- 
tice is being used successfully by a num- 
ber of very progressive operators, and, 
of course, the sheep industry is prob- 
ably the best example we have of a 
short breeding season. Dr. Butler, of 
the Montana Livestock Sanitary Board, 
has for years recommended a _ short 
breeding period as a method for con- 
trolling the spread of Bang’s disease. 

4. The breeding of yearling heifers 
constitutes a risk of loss which probably 
should be avoided. This is true par- 
ticularly in the larger operations. I 
know from our own experience that with 
great care and supervision loss from 
calving of two-year-old heifers, after 
they have come through a hard winter, 
is unavoidable. Then, too, heifers not 
bred until they are two will on the 
average mature to greater weights by 
the time they are to be marketed. It 
is realized that there are some operators 
in the state who have successfully calved 
two-year-old heifers, but I do not be- 
lieve that this fact changes the inherent 
risk that is involved in such an opera- 
tion. 

5. Buy the best bulls that can be 
afforded. Good bulls have never broken 
a ranch. In discussing the question of 
range bulls with purebred and commer- 
cial operators, the desirability of pur- 
chasing all your bulls from one breeder 
for a period of years is suggested. Uni- 
formity is the requirement of today, and 
no rancher can hope to secure uni- 
formity in the offspring if his bulls 
represent different herds and many 
different lines of breeding. From our 





THE BLACK MARKET 


With meat for civilians getting 
to be more and more of a luxury, 
it is estimated that approximately 
20 per cent of the cattle, hogs, and 
sheep slaughtered in the country 
find their way into the “black 
market.” 


The records of the American 
Meat Institute, which represents 
about 400 packing establishments, 
show that receipts at the various 
livestock centers have fallen off in 
the following proportion: Hogs, 28 
per cent; calves, 26 per cent; 
cattle, 12 per cent. A spokesman 
for the Institute made this com- 
ment on the situation: “The miss- 
ing livestock can be accounted for 
in one way only; they went to the 
black market.”—National Grange. 





own operation I submit an example of 
what has undoubtedly been a very bad 
practice. In the years between 1920 and 
1940, the Quarter Circle U purchased 
105 range bulls which came from 26 
owners and sired by 41 herd bulls carry- 
ing every type of blood of Hereford 
breeding. This policy has recently been 
changed. Each breeder can determine 
how long he should use bulls from one 
herd, and then when he deems it ad- 
visable to change for the purpose of 
correcting qualities in his cows, then 
he may select another herd to draw 
from for a subsequent period of years. 
I have not discovered anyone yet who 
disagrees with this general proposition. 
As to the type of bulls to be selected, 
the experiments conducted by range 
experiment work indicate that the off- 
spring of the larger more rugged type 
of bulls appear to be the more efficient 
converters of feed. 

6. Economy in bull service should be 
considered. The breeding of cows or 
heifers which are destined for market in 
the coming season constitutes an eco- 
nomic waste from the point of view of 
the extra bulls required and from the 
point of view of the packer. Also, in the 
case of cull cows or old cows which are 
to be disposed of the following year, 
bull service can be dispensed with. These 
animals will be dry the following year 
and will be highly merchantable. 

7. Eliminate loss from controllable 
disease such as blackleg and Bang’s. 
A great deal of work is being done in 
the state to clean-up the range and 
dairy herds of Bang’s disease, and I 
look forward to the day when Montana 
can be freed of this great source of loss. 
Vaccination of your replacement heifers 
is easy and highly desirable, and at 
present prevailing prices most every 
operator in the state and elsewhere can 
afford to have his herd tested so as to 
eliminate the reactors. However, vac- 
cination plus a short breeding season, 
plus the shipping of dry cows, will con- 
trol or possibly eliminate the disease 
eventually. 

8. Such minerals as are necessary 
should, if possible, be provided. The 
most important, of course, is salt, which 
should be well distributed on the range 
and in the fields in winter time. The 
question of other mineral requirements 
has evoked a great deal of discussion. 
Studies made with cattle and grasses 
on the Tongue River Reservation lease, 
where we operate, have definitely estab- 
lished the fact that this area is con- 
siderably deficient in phosphorus. There- 
fore it has been necessary to pro- 
vide large quantities of bone meal for 
year around feeding. An analysis of 
the grasses indicated that there was an 
amount of phosphorus barely  suffi- 
cient for animal nutrition at a time 
when the grass was green and in the 
peak of production. Samples taken after 
the grass had dried were very deficient. 
The veterinary research laboratory then 
blood-tested the cows off that range, 
and the findings coincided with the 


analysis of the grasses. While it is be- 
lieved that this particular area is ex- 
ceptionally deficient, there are many 
who are of the opinion that most of 
eastern Montana and other areas of the 
West are more or less deficient in phos- 
phorus. Since this element is the moti- 
vating influence of appetite, the import- 
ance of a study in reference to your own 
operation cannot be minimized. 


The above discussion does not exhaust, 
by any means, the possibilities that wil] 
present themselves once the mechanics 
of each operation are figured up, but 
they are the points which most readily 
occurred to the writer. 

The elimination of gamble and specu- 
lative operation will provide a basis for 
our future plans for production. The 
introduction to the article on “Climate 
and Grazing” in the 1941 Year Book of 
Agriculture contains a statement which 
I feel is worth inserting at this time. 


“In the West if you couldn’t get along 
with the Indian you fought him. The 
same tactics will not work with the 
climate. Many people have tried to 
fight the climate on the range, but in 
the long run it gets them. On the other 
hand, it is a pretty good friend if you 
learn how to get along with it.” 

As I see the cattle business, particu- 
larly as it is carried out in the West, if 
the gamble, risk, or loss and the specu- 
lative aspects can be eleminated or min- 
imized and if operations are planned 
so that they fit into the climatic and 
geographical conditions under which we 
know we will have to operate, a great 
deal can be done to stabilize the industry 
and render it independent of federal 
assistance in times of crisis. Production 
should be planned on a long-term basis, 
and thought of in terms of production of 
units, much in the same manner as 
factories think of production, through 
efficiency of plant operation, uniformity 
of product, and the average prices re- 
ceived for each article sold. If the 
average weights of cattle sold in any 
given year can, through efficiencies and 
economies, be increased 10, 20, 50, or 
even 100 pounds and the animals will 
sell for more per pound, the percentage 
of over-all increase in return can go a 
long ways toward meeting the increased 
obligations or meeting a period of lower 
prices, 

For the various ideas proposed and 
discussed in this article, I cannot ciaim 
any personal credit or originality. Sug- 
gestions have come to me from over the 
country. To research men, experimental 
workers, practical operators, and others 
I wish to give credit, and my only pur- 
pose in attempting to cover such a 
tremendous problem is merely to cor- 
relate, as far as possible, these numer- 
ous ideas that have been picked up 
from time to time. No one can tell 
another how his business should be run, 
so that this is merely intended to be a 
blueprint which each of us can take and 
study and draw from it a plan of oper- 
ation as may be beneficial to him. 
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I do not wish to close without urging 
seriously the desirability of each oper- 
ator figuring up the mechanical details 
of his operation. This is desirable 


whether or not there is need for change 
in your operation. Estimate your present 
production in terms of pounds of meat 


sold, then increase that figure 10 or 20 
per cent for the future, and see if you 
ean make that goal without an increase 
in the number of breeding cows. Can 
we do it? I think we can, and our oper- 
ation is being planned with that aim in 
mind. 


NEEDS SUNSHINE 


Grass is in good condition, but we 
need more sunshine, as it has been 
cloudy and cold for over a month. Noth- 
ing is growing but grass.—JAy R. Tay- 
Lor, Grant County, Neb. 





RANGE HARD TO FIND 


We are having a late, cold spring. 
The grass is slow growing, but stock is 
in good shape and wintered well. We 
had a hard winter, too. Range is hard 
to find—E. R. RAHN, Park County, 
Mont. 


DRY WEATHER 


We are having plenty of dry weather 
down this way, and most everyone who 
can get feed is feeding.—A. D. Brown- 
FIELD, Luna County, N. M. 


During the first four months of 19438 
the Class I railroads of the country had 
a net operating income of $468,119,128. 
This amounted to an increase of 44.8 per 
cent over the corresponding period of a 
year ago. 


The total number of persons employed 
on farms in the United States, as of 
May 1, was 10,482,000, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. This is a 
decrease of about 304,000 since May, 
1942. 


WPB is allocating materials for 
1,700,000 new war alarm clocks to be 
sold under $1.65. Nothing is said about 
the good old dollar watch. 





Production of radio batteries for non- 
electrified areas has been boosted to 
25,000 a month. 


The best place to store manila hemp 
rope is on a raised slatted platform or to 
hang it in loose coils on wooden pegs. 


This is the time of year to sell male 
birds to insure eggs are infertile. Fertile 
eggs spoil rapidly in hot weather. Eggs 
should be packed large ends up. 


Cure and handle hay sc as to save the 
leaves. The leaves contain most of the 
protein. 
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MARKETS 


LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


By Clarence A. Anderson 


IVESTOCK PRICES BROKE 

rather sharply in mid-June. Despite 
efforts of most slaughter buyers to force 
declines on the larger markets from the 
latter half of May into early June, order 
buyers from the 
eastern coast and 
the western coast 
set the price pace 
under active compe- 
tition and packer 
buyers were forced 
to fall in line with 
the stronger bids in 
order to fill their re- 
quirements. Sharp 
declines were en- 
forced in mid-June 
when _ wholesale 
“roll-back” prices 
became effective. 
For several days trade was extremely 
sluggish while awaiting word about sub- 
sidy payments. 

Despite the critical need for beef to 
meet the requirements of the armed 
forces, slaughter of cattle under federal 
inspection in May was the lowest since 
1941 and the smallest for the month of 
May in five years. To provide a larger 
volume, the War Food Administration 
decreed that 45 per cent of the weekly 
production of steer and heifer beef at 
all federally inspected plants should first 
be set aside for military needs. 

More drastic measures are being drawn 
up, and the War Food Administration is 
reviewing large numbers of slaughter 
permits now being held by local slaugh- 
terers and butchers in an effort to bring 
killing of livestock back into commercial 
channels. 

Dismissing the confusion and the rela- 
tive merits of all the artificial control 
measures imposed upon the producer, 
processor, and civilian consumer alike, 
the big problem of keeping an uninter- 
rupted flow of adequate supplies of food 
to the fighting forces still remains. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the producer 
must continue to provide sustenance for 
the forces abroad and at home in spite 
of all obstacles and uncertainties. 





C. A. Andersen 


Subsidies 2 Cents 


Subsidies announced by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation provided 
that slaughterers killing more than 4,000 
pounds of livestock, live weight, per 
month, are to be compensated for the 
wholesale price reductions, upon applica- 
tion to the Defense Supplies Corporation. 
The rate is 1.1 cents a pound on cattle 
and calves, 1.3 cents on hogs and pigs; 
and 0.95 cents on sheep and lambs, live 
weight. This is equivalent to about 2 


cents a pound on the dressed carcass. 
Application of the subsidy plan com- 
menced with animals purchased and 
slaughtered on and after June 7, placing 
a buffer for the packer on the “roll-back” 
wholesale price which took effect on 
June 14. 


Slaughter under federal inspection was 
approximately 110,700 less in May than 
a year ago for cattle, while there were 
143,000 fewer calves. Hog slaughter in- 
creased nearly 1,037,500, while sheep and 
lambs showed a gain of 147,000. 

It is difficult to reconcile the differ- 
ence in figures between the number of 
livestock reportedly moving from the 
producers’ hands and the much smaller 
number of animals slaughtered by su- 
pervised packing plants, even when al- 
lowance has been made for some of them 
going for replacement purposes. Appar- 
ently somewhere along the line a vast 
number is being prepared for food out- 
side of recognized establishments. 

Strictly choice to prime steers were 
relatively scarce. Only about 14.7 per 
cent of the Chicago receipts of fat cattle 
fell in this category during May, while 
59.4 per cent graded good, 24.7 per cent 
medium and 1.2 common. However, there 
were only 4.4 per cent of choice to prime 
steers offered during the same month of 
1942, while good comprised 55.7 and 
medium 39.3. The average price of all 
grades of steers for the week ending 
June 12, 1943, was $15.56 as compared 
with $12.96 the same week last year. 


Good to Choice 50 Cents Lower 


Compared with a month ago, good to 
choice fed steers and heifers averaged 
35 to 50 cents lower on most markets, 
with some extreme sales as much as 75 
cents lower. Cows found an uneven mar- 
ket ranging from steady to 50 cents 
lower and in some instances 75 cents off. 
Bulls, particularly sausage and weighty 
types, found a stronger market and some 
sales were 25 cents higher. Vealers were 
largely steady, although some quotations 
were 50 cents or more lower. 


Top on choice to prime fed steers in 
Chicago the latter part of May was 
$17.50, but virtually nothing sold above 
$17 in mid-June. There were quite a 
number of sales at $17 to $17.25 early, 
but the bulk of good to choice offerings 
sold at $14.75 to $16.75, with medium 
kinds at $13.75 to $14.50. Livestock buy- 
ers from the east coast kept up a lively 
competition on the market, and for a 
three-day period in one week approxi- 
mately 11,000 head went to the Seaboard 
trade. Choice to prime fed _ heifers 
reached $16.90, but there was little to 
be had above $16.50 and most of the 
medium to choice sold at $13.75 to $16.25. 
Some of the better grades of cows scored 
$14 to $14.50, but most of the common 
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to medium offerings ranged from $10.75 
to $18.75, with canners and cutters at $7 
to $10.50. Good weighty sausage and 
beef bulls occasionally sold at $14.50 to 
$14.60, but there were more at $13 to 
$14.25 and some of the lightweight low 
grades sold at $10 to $12. Choice vealers 
topped at $16.50, although there were 
very few at $16 late and most closing 
sales ranged downward from $15.50. 

Early top on choice fed steers at 
Omaha was $16.75, but closing sales 
were mostly at $16.35 down, and the bulk 
of medium to choice sold at $13 to $15.75. 
Good to choice heifers ranged from $13.75 
to $15.25, in the main, although scat- 
tered sales were made at $15.75 at the 
best time. Medium to good cows found 
outlet at $10.50 to $12.75 and some of 
the best scored $13 to $13.50. A few 
bulls made $14 but most of the desirable 
quality kinds brought $12.50 to $13.50. 
Vealers reached $15.50 at one time, but 
little was available over $14 late. 


A few choice steers sold at Kansas 
City in a range of $16.40 to $16.60, with 
some calf-club offerings up to $17, but 
the bulk of good to choice made $14.65 
to $16.35 and medium to good shipments 
cleared at $13.75 to $14.50. Best heifers 
were marketed at $16.10 to $16.50, but 
there were more at $14 to $16, some of 
the mixed yearlings selling in the same 
range. Good cows were obtained at $12.50 
to $13.25, although after the price break 
very few went above $12.75. Vealers in- 
curred most of the decline, and choice 
kinds selling early at $16 seldom went 
above $15.50 and even this price was un- 
obtainable late. 


Choice to prime steers reached $17 at 
St. Joseph, but $16 was practical top in 
mid-June, with the bulk selling at $14.50 
to $15.75. Mixed yearlings and straight 
heifers found a limit of $15.75. Best 
vealers sold up to $15.50 on the bulge of 
the market and later dropped to $14.50. 

Some choice to prime, 15-month fed 
1,360-pound steers sold up to $17 at 
Sioux City, but practical top stood at 
$16.75 and very few went above $16. 
Best bulls found active shipper outlet 
and reached $13.75 to $14 late. Vealers 
sold up to $16 for several weeks, but 
dropped down to $15.50. 

Practical limit on choice steers at St. 
Paul was $16.65, although odd lots went 
up to $17 and late top stood at $16.25. A 
few heifers scored $16.25. Best beef cows 
were obtained at $13.50 to $14. Vealers 
which had opened the market early at 
$16 fell into a notch of $15.50 and below. 

West coast buyers were active com- 
petitors for steers on the Denver market, 
and considerable inquiry was made by 
the interior packers of the midwest ter- 
ritory. Low choice steers sold sparingly 
at $16 to $16.10, with a late top of $15.60, 
and the bulk of good to choice found buy- 
ers at $14.75 to $15.50. Best heifers 
turned at $15.85 but settled down to a 
top of $15.65. A few grass-fat cows be- 
gan to show up on the market in June 
but looked somewhat out of line at 
$12.50 to $12.60 on odd lots. Very few 
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dry-lot cows went above $12.25, although 
a few scored $12.50. Some good bulls 
sold at $13.50 to $13.65, but the bulk 
cleared at $12 to $13 and lightweights 
were obtained at $10.50 to $11. Prac- 
tical top on vealers throughout the 
month was $15.50. 


Stockers and Feeders 


Lightweight stockers and calves con- 
tinued to hold the spotlight in the stocker 
and feeder division, while the weighty 
and fleshy feeder steers found less de- 
mand. Particular interest was shown for 
thin stockers which could be carried 
along on pastures during the summer 
without high feeding costs. Strong to 
higher prices prevailed on most stocker 
classes until the abrupt break in the fat- 
cattle market and efforts were made to 
enforce lower levels for replacement 
stock. Compared with a month ago, most 
markets found stocker steers and heifers 
still strong to 50 cents higher, although 
on some of the markets the trend was 
lower. 


Good to choice 540- to 560-pound year- 
ling stock steers sold at Kansas City at 
$16.25 to $16.50 and some other yearlings 
cleared at $16 to $16.35 while many other 
good to choice sold at $15 to $15.85. 
Medium to good steers ranged from 
$13.25 to $14.75. Feeding heifers scored 
$15 to $15.50. Range cows with calves 
running at their sides were obtained at 
$12.25 to $13.75. 


Fleshy feeding steers, some averaging 
1,000 pounds and better, sold in Chicago 
at $15 to $15.75, but demand was more 
active for thin light stockers that could 
be returned to pastures at $13 to $15. 


The more desirable types of stockers 
sold at $15 to $15.50 in Omaha, with a 
few sales of feeders at $14.50 to $14.75. 
Some of the best stock steer calves 
reached $17, with comparable heifer 
calves at $16. St. Joseph reported vealer 
weight stock calves at $15 to $18, with 
straight steer calves up to $16 and heifer 
calves at $14.50, while stock steers of 
yearling age and more sold at $13.50 to 
$15.50. Some 624-pound stock steers 





“He refuses to be promoted. He 
lost a nickel in the sandpile.” 


scored $15.25 at Sioux City, with 570- 
pound heifers at the same price. Choice 
700-pound steers netted $15.50 at St. 
Paul. 

Four loads of 526-pound stock steers 
sold at Denver at $16.40, while about six 
loads of 475-pound short yearlings 
reached $16.60 and 1,100-pound feeders 
netted $14.75. Feeder buyers outbid 
slaughterers by $1 to $2 on calves, and 
numerous small bunches sold at $14 to 
$16.50, while vealer weights were ab- 
sorbed at $17 to $19. 

Hogs 

Unlike the cattle trend, hogs tended 
weaker throughout the month with the 
increase in receipts. Whereas several 
months ago food administration officials 
had threatened to impose live ceilings 
unless prices had been forced down to 
$14.50 voluntarily on a Chicago basis, it 
looked at one time as if the government 
would have to pay the supporting price 
of $13.75. However, values worked up- 
ward to around $14 at Chicago. 


The week ending May 22 found good 
to choice 180- to 360-pound butchers 
selling in Chicago at $14.40 to $14.65, 
while the week of June 19 saw com- 
parable hogs selling at $13.75 to $14.10. 
Sows cleared at $14 to $14.50 early but 
declined more than butcher hogs and 
late sales were made at $13.25 to $13.50. 
Compared with a month ago, butcher 
hogs were all the way from 25 to 50 
cents lower, while sows were unevenly 
30 to 50 cents off and in extremes 75 
cents or more lower. Feeder pigs 
showed even more decline. 


There was a tendency in some quar- 
ters to urge the marketing of hogs at 
lighter weights in order to conserve feed, 
even at the sacrifice of lard tonnage for 
the time being. 


Sheep and Lambs 


Marketing of early spring lambs was 
much lighter than usual. Weather and 
feed conditions were unfavorable for the 
development of the early crop in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, and the volume 
of shipments was expected to be some- 
what later than most years. Out-of-state 
shipments of spring lambs from Cali- 
fornia were only about one-half of last 
year—and far below the average ship- 
ping season. Part of this decrease was 
attributed to the shortage of beef avail- 
able for the west coast, which necessl- 
tated the substitution of lamb and mut- 
ton for other meats. 


At the same time there was a lull in 
the movement of fed lambs as feed-lots 
had been fairly well cleared. Prices were 
steady to 25 cents higher as compared 
with a month ago on lambs, while ewes 
were steady to strong. 

- Good to choice spring lambs were 
relatively scarce at Chicago and sold up 
to $16. Fed wooled lambs scored $15.25 
to $16.35 with a few up to $16.50. Most 
of the old-crop lambs, however, had been 
shorn and some with Number 1 pelts 
sold early at $15.50 to $15.65, but on a 
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sharp break late did not go above $15. 
Others with Number 1 and 2 pelts 
ranged from $14.25 to $15.40 early and 
later sales were made at $14 to $14.65. 
Shorn ewes bulked at $7.50 to $8.25, a 
few lots making $8.50, while very few 
lots of wooled ewes sold early at $9 to 
$9.25. 

On the Missouri River markets a few 
sales of spring lambs were made at 
$15.85 to $16, but, in the main, good to 
choice cleared at $15 to $15.75 and clos- 
ing transactions went down to $15 and 
below. The general range for shorn 
lambs with Number 1 and 2 skins was 
$14.25 to $15, with a few up to $15.25. 

A fair volume of Idaho spring lambs 
began to arrive in Ogden during the 
early part of June and some sizable con- 
signments were sold at $15.25 to $15.65 
for range offerings. 

While a few lots of spring lambs sold 
up to $16 at Denver, most of the ship- 
ments were taken at $15.25 to $15.75, 
with some of the late sales of good kinds 
at $15.25 to $15.35. 

Demand for feeding lambs was limited 
and prices were sharply lower on the old- 
age crop offerings, which generally were 
shorn. Some early sales on the Missouri 
River reached $13.25 and $13.50, but 
later sales were made at $10.50 to $12.50, 
depending on quality. Spring lambs go- 
ing back into feed-lots sold anywhere 
from $13.50 to $14.50, although some 
early sales had reached $15.25. 

Contracting of spring lambs for fall 
delivery was moderately active in vari- 
ous sections of the country in May and 
some deals were made for feeders in 
early June, but with the unsettled ques- 
tion of subsidies and price roll-backs, 
most of the activity died down. Most of 
the contracts were made at $13 to $13.50 
per cwt., fall delivery. 


Hobnail Prints 


(We notice that Anderson can step 
from the yards out into the green fields 
of column writing with a pretty easy 
stride. He is now also writing under the 
head “Footprints of Ye Olde Hobnails” 
in the Sightseer, the organ of the Na- 
tional Association of the Sixth Division 
of the United States Army, and there 
gives a warning that PropucER readers 
are likewise entitled to. It and one of 
Anderson’s “snips” are quoted below.— 
ED.) 

“It is with a great deal of misgiving 
that this column is launched, being in 
the midst of writing four or five pages 
of livestock market news for the AMER- 
ICAN CATTLE PRODUCER as guest writer. 
Instead of hobnail prints, you may find 
tracks of cloven hooves, and the basso 
roarings from the king of the pasture. 
It cannot be denied that some of you 
may suspect that the bovine in question 
sometimes slips into the Sightseer col- 
umns. On the other hand, the cattle 
producer might be startled to detect 
hobnailed footprints on his domain 
rather than cowboy boots and he may 
Suspect that certain feriners from the 
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LARGE CATTLE RANCH TO BE SOLD 


HE Corrother’s ranch, consisting of 26,848 acres of patented 

land and 2,480 acres of school land leases is to be immedi- 
ately sold. It adjoins the town of Whitman, Neb., which is about 
75 miles east of Alliance. This ranch is centrally located in the 
famous sand hill region of Nebraska. It can be sold in one body 
or divided into four or more complete ranches to suit purchasers. 
Two or more excellent locations for purebred breeders, with 
an abundance of hay and range, can be blocked out. Shipping 
facilities from Whitman are less than two miles from the head- 
quarters or immediately adjacent if shipment is to be made by 
truck. 

The Corrother’s Estate ranch is well balanced, with plenty 
of hay and range, well watered, and has good improvements. It 
lies along the south side of Burlington railroad and Nebraska 
State Highway No. 2. 

A complete map, size 24”x32”, of the ranch showing meadows, valleys, roads, 


and with complete surveyor’s notes is available at a cost of $2. Send check 
or money order for map or write for information to 


CUSTER REALTY & LOAN COMPANY 
BROKEN BOW, NEBRASKA 


(Selling agent for trustees and heirs) 


MEAT ON THE TABLE! 


ONLY A STARGAZER CAN BELIEVE THAT A 
GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY REDUCES THE COST 
OF LIVING, OR IS OF ANY EFFECT IN PREVENT- 
ING INFLATION. 





JUDGE JOHN D. MILLER, 


President Emeritus of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUGERS ASSOCIATION 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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OPA, AAA, FDA, and a host of other 
control agencies, have him under vigi- 
lance. 

“But back to the task, so hew away 
and let the clips fall where they 
meg..." 

“Guy E. Hopkins, Hq. Vo., 3rd F. A., 
1614 W. 82nd St., Chicago, has edited 
Square Post Magazine for the American 
Legion Post of the same name, since 
1922. Unlike the editor of the Sightseer 
who is interested in bologna on the 
hoof, Comrade Hopkins is engaged in 
the manufacturing of sausage under the 
name of Saratoga Meat Products Co., 
5342 Wentworth Ave. Moral: It takes 
bologna to edit the news.” 


A JUNE JOURNEY ALONG 
THE WABASH RIVER 


By DAVID I. DAY 


P THE WABASH RIVER ALONG 

State Highway 1 from Mt. Carmel 
to Watseka since the raging floods sub- 
sided, I found the vast majority of 
farmers and cattle feeders in a most 
undecided mood. That little river was 
never wilder than it was this spring. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of fine 
farm land were put many feet under 
water. In some places, nice farm homes 
were all submerged except the roofs. 
Lives were endangered. One man on 
the Indiana side of the river told of 
sending his family to town while he re- 
mained to protect the livestock. 

He put cattle and hogs and chickens 
in the residence after taking all cov- 
erings off the floors. Before the water 
started down, hogs stood on tables and 
the cattle were belly deep in water. To 
make it worse, he got news that the 
city of Vincennes, oldest town in the 
entire Northwest Territory, was doomed 
to destruction. Only the valiant labors 
of citizens, soldiers, Coast Guard work- 
ers, and others actually saved the place. 
A good deal of livestock was lost and 


hundreds of head were taken out to 
higher land. Now, the land is still wet 
and desolate looking, and the corn which 
should be knee high at this writing is, 
much of it, not even planted; and thou- 
sands of acres of soybeans have not 
been planted as yet, although that is not 
such a serious matter, since that crop 
can go out late and do well. The effect 
upon the cattle business is yet to be 
estimated. The conditions surrounding 
floods and the recuperation period which 
follows are far from beneficial. Pas- 
tures are mudded in and so miry that 
animals cannot get in on it without 
damage. 


What has folks worried is the grain 
for next winter. With so much corn 
going out late, if there is an early frost, 
a definite shortage in one of the coun- 
try’s best grain localities must ensue. 
A great deal of wheat and barley was 
ruined in the flood. To make a bad 
matter worse, even in the neighborhoods 
out of the flood zone, rains have been 
all too frequent. The wheat is ripening, 
the barley, too; corn is weedy, and some 
even in the hills has been unplanted up 
to June 10. I talked to one of the best 
cattle feeders in southeastern Illinois 
quite a while. He plans to increase his 
hay tonnage by more soybeans and by 
putting up some not very desirable 
roughage. Sargo silage in increased 
amounts will fill his big 90-ton concrete 
silo, and he plans to store the rest in 
trench silos not yet excavated. 


“As I see it, the grain crop in this 
immediate vicinity, as in so many 
others, will be cut down by 30 to 40 
per cent, and we have an average 
amount of livestock—a good deal more 
hogs, fewer cattle and sheep,” he de- 
clared. “My idea is to use the grain 
required for the hogs and what is left 
for the cattle and sheep. This means 
that my 80 whiteface steers will go 
through the winter largely on roughage 
and after a run on grass next spring 
will be sold not well finished. However, 
if the meat situation develops into what 


Polled cattle like these Shorthorns on Leemon Stock Farm near Hoopeston are greatly in favor with Illinois farmers. 


it looks like it will, even cattle lacking 
finish will sell well.” 

The attitude of the farmers toward 
buying fall calves from the West wil] 
depend upon what actually shows up 
about September in the matter of grain. 
In any event, it is now the feeling that 
fewer calves will be bought and greater 
discrimination exercised in the buying, 
This fall will be no time, it is felt, to 
get calves in poor condition or calves 
lacking stamina and growing power. 
The truth is that so many things are 
happening adversely in the farmers’ 
little world in the Wabash Valley, and 
so loud and clamorous are calls from 
the government for more food and more 
feed production, that the average 
farmer and cattleman is almost dis- 
tracted. They are not going to give up; 
they are going now night and day; all 
up Illinois Highway 1 was the sound 
of the tractors all night long. No finer 
heroes extant than the food producers 
in this part of the world. 


Conditions which include in top posi- 
tion the shortage of skilled and ex- 
perienced farm labor have created in the 
minds of more people than ever before 
the desire to save labor and time. This 
manifests itself in many ways. For 
example, farmers with only ten cows are 
looking for milking machines in good 
condition. There is an _ unprecedented 
demand for polled cattle so the dehorn- 
ing job can be circumvented. I noticed 
two dairy herds—Guernseys and Jerseys 
—with a new Red Poll bull. I asked if 
they were crossbreeding to get more 
size on cows in the future. Both owners 
laughed and said no, they were trying 
to get a painless and automatic de- 
horning job done. 


It is the same with beef cattle. The 
Angus, the Polled Herefords, and the 
Polled Shorthorns are everywhere in 
keen demand over the territory which 
I traversed in May and June, and es- 
pecially the Polled Shorthorns, as the 


old red, white, and roan kind is firmly 


established in most of the communities 
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covered. If a man has a Polled Short- 
horn bull calf from stock which assures 
a pretty good job of dehorning, he can 
sell it for more than the quality would 
appear usually to justify. I knew a 
week-old calf to sell at $125 recently, 
which is really something. 

In the counties north of Marshall and 
Paris, an unusual number of men men- 
tioned the fact that they were going to 
use polled sires in their farm herds after 
this summer. This locality is influenced 
by the fact that some of the purebred 
nurseries like the Leemon Stock Farm 
near Hoopeston have won national and 
even international reputations with 
polled beef cattle. Long the home of 
the champions—Ceremonious Goldspur 
and Lee Dale Collynie—it is now head- 
quarters also of Oakwood Magic King 
whose first calves arrived this year and 
are fine. This farm started breeding 
fine cattle early in the history of the 
polled kind of Shorthorns, the herd be- 
ing established in 1901. So by the very 
impact of time, it has had a mighty 
influence. The same can be said of sev- 
eral other herds of various breeds along 
the northern half of the Indiana-Illinois 
line. 

Even this year when conditions are 
all on the wrong side, it is a real inspir- 
ation to travel through Vermilion, Iro- 
quois and Kankakee counties, thence 
westward to the Illinois River country 
around Ottawa. Illinois is a truly mar- 
velous state. As a broad general propo- 
sition, it can take more adversity and 
come through victoriously than possibly 
any other farming state. 

Many interesting little things may be 
noted over eastern Illinois remindful of 
the fight for food on the home front. 
The triangle space at a friendly filling 
station always heretofore devoted to 
flowers is in early potatoes now. Let- 
tuce now borders many a flower bed 
on fashionable lawns. The cluttered-up 
place back of many country stores last 
year is now cleaned up, plowed up, and 
is green with sweet corn, potatoes, peas, 
green beans, and melons. Would it not 
be a wonderful thing if we could all be 
so thoughtful, so prudent, and so ener- 
getic in time of peace? 

Here is a thought from a farmer and 
feeder named Harralson with whom I 
took dinner some days ago. He operates 
a hill-and-valley farm some miles off 
the main highway and has three of the 
neaest and whitest silos I’ve seen. He 
depends largely on silage for steer feed- 
ing in winter. He has just finished corn 
planting, but his soybeans are not yet 
in the ground. He said if silage were 
not of inferior quality next winter he 
would be greatly astonished. Said he: 
“Late corn always makes soggy silage, 
sours frequently, and is inclined to be 
not so palatable. Late maturing sargos 
also make inferior silage.” 

That was about all that was required 
to make me realize the seriousness of 
the cattle feeding situation in most of 
the communities visited. The pastures 
wet and watery, the grains damaged or 
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HARNESS for Vital Farm Work 


Get your Keyston Bros. depend- ; 
able harness, saddles and repair “TU 
parts from your dealer. ~ When 

in San Francisco visit our show- 

rooms only a block from Third 

and Market Streets. 


KEYSTON BROS. 


Established 1868 
755 MISSION STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 


PROFITS FROM FARMING 


Professional guidance on marketing, daily farm operations and the business aspects of agri- 
culture available in 


THE D. A. S. AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


Semi-monthly cumulative outlook and reference service on agriculture. Used by business 
corporations and farm operators 


PUBLISHED BY 
ssw resins, DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE "25 


The oldest and largest farm management, appraisal, consultation, and research service 
in the United States. 


Operating in 20 midwest states. 


D. A. S. Digest to date, with 6 months of service 
Service thereafter, per year 


Sample pages free on request 








TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 


The Breeders of Bulls that Build a Reputation. 
What do we mean? 


We mean that our bulls are doing so well in the herds where they are used 
that we are receiving national recognition. 


We mean that the purebred breeder who is using Triple U Herd Bulls has 
a reputation of improved quality , 
and has increased demand for his 
cattle. 


We mean that the commercial 
breeder who is using Triple U Bulls 
has a reputation of producing choice 
quality calves which he sells at 
premium prices, among stiff com- 
petition. 


It will pay you to see us when 
supplying your bull needs. 


Watch for date of our fall sale. 


We lead the Dakotas in WHR a a 
Breeding. , il 


TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 


L. R. Houck, Manager Gettysburg, So. Dak. 





BUY MORE BONDS 
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The Producer Is Our Endorsement | 


CATTLEMEN’S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 





1950 Curtis 


Meets need of ranches | 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone... 
easy to handle .. . measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 114 pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red _ pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 


the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

An inventory record of livestock : 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and 
expenses, with special columns for en- 
tering the different kinds of expense 
and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates | 
of the use of feeds for the different j 
classes of stock. 

A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for differ- 
ent kinds of work. | 

A memorandum of weather con- 
ditions, the dates of the more import- 
ant farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from American National Live 
Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado ... Price $2.50 





flooded, corn not yet up in many cases 
and wet and weedy where it is up, and 
with assurances from a man feeding a 
lot of cattle that the corn and sargo 
silage next winter would likely be poor, 
the old cup of misery started over- 
flowing. 

Maybe this is to try our spirits. If 
so, there is a bright side to the picture, 
for the Illinois farmers in the Wabash 
country are not licked. They hold their 
heads high, working 18 hours a day, 
and are determined to make the most of 
their opportunities. In the history of 
America from Valley Forge, there can 
be seen no greater illustration of the in- 
domitable quality of American grit. 

Any time you want to see a real farm- 
ing country, full of true and fighting 
Americans, drive over, say, from Peoria 
to Watseka. If not fully and joyfully 
convinced, drive eastward across the 
Indiana state line around Kentland— 
fine folks, fine farms, fine cattle. 


WOOL AND HIDE TRADE 
By C. A. A. 


PPRAISING OF WOOL FOR PUR- 

chase by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was carried on actively in the 
Boston wool market. Most appraisals 
were original bag lots from Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada, with occasional lots 
from Texas, Wyoming, and Oregon. 

An amendment to Food Distribution 
Order 50 became effective June 12 which 
allows mills to buy shorn wools direct in 
19 Atlantic and Cotton Belt states with- 
out going through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, provided that the amount 
of wool so purchased does not exceed the 
total amount purchased direct in 1942. 
Purchases, however, cannot be made from 
associations, dealers, commission sales 
agencies or warehouses but must be di- 
rect from the growers. States included 
in this revision are: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas. These states produced 
6,560,000 pounds of wool in 1942. 

Average weekly consumption of ap- 
parel raw wool in April, 1948, amounted 
to 11,796,000 pounds, scoured basis, com- 
pared to 12,670,000 in March and 11,- 
185,000 in April, 1942. Consumption for 
five weeks ending May 1, 1948, was 87,- 
850,000 pounds, grease basis, composed 
of 32,780,000 pounds of domestic and 
55,070,000 pounds of foreign wool. 

Re-issuance of licenses to import wool 
was made on a percentage basis of the 
amounts imported from October 1, 1941, 
to September 30, 1942, amounting to 
about 7 per cent for Argentina, 8 per 
cent for South Africa, and 60 per cent 
on Montevideo wools. Permits to import 
Cape wools were limited to lots for use 
in orders for armed fcerces. 


There was a strong demand for Wool 
suitable for blankets, and prices on 
medium advanced 3 to 5 cents or to 
within 2 or 3 cents of recent high prices 
Quartermaster awards were made for 
10,300,000 blankets. Bids were asked for 
1,124,600 wool mufflers, around 5,389,900 
pairs of olive drab woolen trousers, and 
23,500,000 pairs of light socks, preference 
being shown for domestic wools or blends 
of domestic and foreign. 


Shearing was well under way in the 
Midwest early in June after some delay 
on account of more than average rain- 
fall, which in one way was favorable, due 
to the comparative light shrinkage of 
fleece wools from this territory. On the 
other hand, most of the wools arriving 
from the West were from 2 to 3 per cent 
heavier in shrinkage compared with last 
year, thus bringing prices 3 to 4 cents, 
in the grease, lower than the prices paid 
in 1942, 


Prices paid to growers for clear 
medium fleece wools in the grease in 
early June were approximately in the 
following ranges: Ohio, 44 to 48 cents; 
Illinois, 43 to 46 cents; Michigan, 45 to 
46 cents; Iowa, 42 to 43 cents; Missouri, 
45 to 49 cents, the latter price being paid 
on exceptionally light shrinkage Spring- 
field, Mo., wools; northern Missouri, 43 
to 45 cents. 


Appraisals on original territory bag 
wools were reported at the following 
grease basis prices: Wyoming bulk fine, 
38.94 to 42.92 cents and 40.12 cents for 
fine medium; Utah French combing, 
38.85 to 43.70 cents; Nevada, 41.40 to 
43.88 cents; Colorado, 42.55 to 42.94 
cents; and Oregon, 44.46 to 46.80 cents. 


Very little Texas wool was reported at 
Boston for sale to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Some good staple 12-months 
wools were appraised at a grease price 
range of 47 to 50 cents. Some New Mex- 
ican 64’s French combing wools in poor 
condition, shrinking 71 per cent, were 
appraised at a clean price of $1.13, or 
grease price of 32.77 cents; while Okla- 
homa bulk fine clothing, original bag 
wool brought 36.63 cents, grease basis. 

Early sales of sorted mohair were 
made for future delivery at $1.08 to 
$1.10 for 36’s; 92 to 95 cents for 32's, 
and 58 to 72 cents for 26’s. However, no 
sales were reported late, virtually all of 
the spring clip having been sold to manu- 
facturers. 

Hides 

Very little change in values of hides 
could be found and for the most part 
ceiling prices prevailed. Heavy and light 
steer and cow hides from packer take- 
offs were quoted at approximately 15% 
cents and branded steer and cow hides 
sold around 14 cents, with native bull 
hides at 12 cents. Dry flint hides, weigh- 
ing from 28 to 42 pounds, were quoted 
up to 15 cents to country sellers; bull, 
8 to 9 cents and some quotations up to 
10% cents. Packer calfskins netted 
around 27 cents and packer kipskins 20 
cents. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


June 15, 1943 


Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 lbs.)....$15.75-17.00 


Slaughter Steers—Good...............--.....--..--+----eee0-+ 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 lbs.) -..... 
Slaughter Steers—Good...............-.-.--2.----2-1-e-1e--- 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (700-1,300 Ibs.) .......... 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (700-900 Ibs.) ...... 
Heifers— SG I eis cicnccaicedeadcrenteeieeni castles 
Cows—Good Lipdiutansadianininddglinhd ncipae basen hehie nas ntatai dma scunite 
Vealers—( POE CRON 5558 aca iced Saeco aicace et 
Calves—( SONNEI NO fee rasan g eects pat aduthaa he ras 


14.50-15.75 
15.50-16.75 
14.50-15.50 
13.00-14.50 
14.25-16.25 
14.00-16.00 
12.75-14.00 
15.00-16.00 
12.00-14.00 


Feeders and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch. .............. 14.00-16.25 


Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med............. 


12.00-14.00 


Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 Ibs.).................. 13.90-14.15 


Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice............................ 
Ewes (Shorn)—Good-Choice .............--........-..--- 


13.65-14.50 


7.25- 8.25 


May 17, 1943 
$16.50-17.50 
15.00-16.50 
16.25-17.25 
14.75-16.25 
12.75-15.00 
14.50-17.00 
14.60-16.75 
13.25-14.00 
15.00-16.50 
12.00-14.00 
14.00-16.00 
11.75-14.60 
14.35-14.60 
14.25-15.25 
7.25- 8.25 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 
Steer and Heifer 





June 17, 1943 


Choice (700 lbs. up) ....$21.50-23.75 


Steer and Heifer—Good................................ 20.50-22.75 
Steer and Heifer—Choice (500-700 lbs.) .. 21.50-23.75 
Steer and Heifer—Good......................22200..... 22.50-22.75 


Yearling Steer and Heifer—Choice............ 


21.50-23.75 


Yearling Steer and Heifer—Good.............. 20.50-22.75 


Cow—Commercial 


slhded tiles dabadatenciiteeseaansniha 18.50-18.75 


Veal and Calf—Choice............................22.... 21.50-23.75* 
Veal and Calf—Good..............................2-.-.. 20.50-22.75* 


FresH LAMB AND MUTTON— 


Lamb—Choice (all weights) ........................ $26.00-28.25 
TE GOGED, icici he seta cee ae 24.50-26.75 
Te 13.25-15.50 
BOCCONI ooo soc icccace ccweccecenst 12.00-14.25 


Fresh PorK CuTS— 


Loin—8-12 lbs. average..................-..:2:::.+++ $25.25-28.75 


*Veal only. tSteer only. 


May 17, 1943 


$23.50-23.75 


22.50-22.75 
3.50-23.75 
22.50-22.75 
3.50-23.75 
22.50-22.75 
20.50-20.75 
23.50-23.75* 
22.50-22.75* 


$28.00-28.25 


26.50-26.75 
15.25-15.50 
14.00-14.25 


$28.00-28.75 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


June 1, 1943+ 


Frozen Beef ....... eels ta Ne eer 80,120,000 
RSME EPO ook cc cdci wcadeadesneeeytcc ous 9,865,000 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen.............. 10,283,000 
PrOmen OTK ackocc ons oo ook c neki casenevn Se OOOO 
ra re, DR ONE aoe occ accent 106,990,000 


OMICS OBIE acceso . 
Frozen and Cured Trimmings and 


196,659,000 


Ween CONSE oo es 92,275,000 
WOON teste cee ee 1 Pst tae 153,813,000 
Rendered Pork Fati....................... 9,590,000 
OY MINI Saosin cece Scntesasitneiestes 20,926,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. +Subject to revision. 


May 1, 1943 
83,065,000 
9,916,000 
11,649,000 
224,523,000 
117,056,000 
182,470,000 


85,933,000 
141,579,000 
7,562,000 
32,513,000 


: J tPreviously included with lard. 
ings include stocks in both cold storage warehouses and meat packing house plants. 


June 1, 1942 
81,164,000 
17,911,000 

5,711,000 
232,577,000 
110,585,000 
216,687,000 


109,906,000 
110,405,000 
7,590,000 
80,242,000 


June 15, 1942 
$13.75-16.00 
12.50-13.75 
13.75-15.50 
12.50-13.75 
11.25-12.50 
12.50-15.25 
12.00-14.25 
10.00-11.25 
14.00-15.00 
11.00-12.50 
11.75-14.00 
9.50-11.75 
14.15-14.35 
13.50-14.25 
5.75- 6.85 


June 15, 1942 
$21.00-22.50+ 
20.00-21.50+ 
21.00-22.507 
20.00-21.50+ 
21.00-22.00 
20.00-21.50 
17.50-18.00 
21.00-23.00 
19.00-21.00 


$21.00-24.00 
12.00-14.00 
10.00-12.00 


$27.00-29.00 


Five-Yr. Av. 
46,034,000 
13,315,000 

3,444,000 

245,035,000 
95,155,000 
244,139,000 


78,097,000 
207,740,000 


72,685,000 


Note: These hold- 
Food Distribution 


Administration and Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation report that they held in cold storage, outside 
of processors’ hands, 52,310,000 pounds of frozen and cured pork cuts and 71,242,000 pounds of lard and 
rendered pork fat. Figures on meats frozen or placed in cure during May not available for publication. 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


RECEIPTS— 1943 
ME ein ie es 1,205,146 
RIS ichaak aac es amas 4 SN 391,756 
PRN st Pe eo se 3,320,562 
Sheep and Lambs........................ 2,073,889 

ToTAL SHIPMENTS+}— 

See ae 628,681 
MS ns oS eA ce 181,491 
I se eae ne 819,669 
Sheep and Lambs.......................... 956,394 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
MO i ae 276,807 
RU 6 se ee a ea 57,883 
a cee ee eal ac 61,250 
Sheep and Lambs.......................- 377,882 

SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
NN ec ee aoe ee aa 774,474 
I Se rarer, Poaceae 327,606 
OU sce Ne ek dol 5,357,261 
Sheep and Lambs...................--.-. 1,622,078 


“Exclusive of calves. +Includes stockers and feeders. 


July, 1943 


May 


1942 
1,200,194 
484,130 
2,629,906 
1,854,521 


508,972 
179,780 
628,892 
872,212 


244,294 
68,805 
52,239 

257,941 


885,153 
470,809 
4,319,776 
1,474,988 


First 
4 


3,110,584 

809,376 
4,189,944 
3,936,384 


1,574,241 
238,672 
327,792 

1,294,880 


4,274,762 
1,773,552 
24,247,343 
7,798,181 


Five Months 
1942 


6,239,833 
2,256,775 
14,128,608 
8,912,121 


2,358,763 
806,581 
3,672,633 


3,796,455 


1,123,899 
304,610 
267,491 
970,007 


4,718,000 
2,296,000 
22,373,000 
7,732,000 


The proven, 
practical, labor saving way with an 


AUTOMATIC 


Currying and Dipping Machine 


| Eliminate the work of individual spraying or 

running stock through a vat, by installing an 
Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine. It 
does a thorough job of keeping livestock sleek 
and free from pests. A low cost, iabor saving 
way to rid livestock of flies, lice, grubs, scab, 
skin diseases, etc. Cattle gain faster, saves 
hides, saves fences, feed bunks and buildings 
pom destruction due to rubbing. A real money- 
maker. 


ON THE JOB— 
Every Hour, Every Day 


| Avoid hit and miss dipping. 
| Stock treat themselves when 
| they want and need to. Easy 
| to install. Built to last a 
lifetime. All-steel construc- 


tion. Long lasting brushes. 
Adjustable to fit hogs or 
| cattle. 


|Write for 
‘FREE FOLDER 


Our new, colorful folder, 
fully illustrated, gives com- 
plete information about this 
remarkable machine. Read 
what users say. Write today. 


in Wee ares 
Dept. 713 


PENDER, NEBR. 





HANDY WAY 
TO JOIN 


THE AMERICAN NAT’L 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N 


To American Nat’l Live Stock 
Ass’n, 

515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
I subscribe to the A. N. L. S. A. 


(1 cents a head) 
to cover membership for current 
year, which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the PRODUCER. 


The Association Represents You 





































































Our Fancy Boots 
Have Gone to Wa 


. 








But... 


Our high stand- 
ard of Quality 
and Workman- 
ship remains at 
home. 


Made to your 
order and 
measure. Fits 
guaranteeed. 


Send for Our Order Blank 


Western Boot Company 


Tucson, Ariz. 


P. O. Box 1270 





AIDA GLE ALAA hibit GPE 


Are You Keeping Up. with the iatest de-| 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 


magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- | 


ject! You'll be interested in at least one of these 
magazines ... and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by people who know. 
Send in your subscriptions today! 


Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1. 
The Cattleman, $1. 
Florida Cattleman, $1. 
National Live Stock Producer, 50c. 
Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 
Eastern Breeder, $2 (8 mo., $1.) 
Hog Breeder (all breeds), $1. 
Sheep (and Karakul) Breeder, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
New Mexico Stockman, $1. 
Bee Magazines 
Beekeepers Magazine, $1. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1 per year. 
Beekeeper’s Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
The Country Book, quarterly, $1. 
American Farm Youth, 75c. 
Fletcher’s Farming, 50c. 


Goats 
American Dairy Goat News, $1. 
Goat World, $2 (6 mos., $1.) 


Pigeons 





American Pigeon Journal, squab-fancy, $1.50. 


Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50. 

Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1. 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper, $1. 
Pacific Poultryman, 50c. 
Florida Poultryman, 50c. 
New Hamp. Breeder, quarterly, 3 Yrs., $1. 
Bantam Magazine, $1. 


Rabbits 


Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exelusively), $1. 


American Rabbit Journal, $1. 


Other Specialties 

Co-operative (farmers’) Digest, $2. 
Farmer’s Digest, $1. 

Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50. 
New Agriculture, (sugar beets only), $2. 
American Fur Breeder, (mink, etc.), $1. 
Small Commercial Animals and Fowls, &0c. 
National (saddle) Horseman, $5. 
Hoofs & Horns (rodeos, West), $1. 


All magazines are monthlies except where other- | 


wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled 


promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- | 


scriptions today. Remit in any way convenient | 


to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC P. O. Box 1288, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 


Papa Rag PAPA PA PE DRG LI GA 
28 


| 
| 
| 





Range and Stock Report 


ESTERN RANGES IN EARLY 
June had fair to very good feed, 


except in parts of the Southwest, accord- . 


ing to the western livestock office of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Denver. Range feed developed slowly 
due to cool weather, and some lack of 
moisture was partly relieved by early 
June rains. Livestock generally were 
in good condition, except in the local 
dry areas, but gains were down in some 
areas—slow development of new feed. 
Feed was fair to very good on west- 
ern ranges, except in parts of the South- 
west. Cool weather and lack of moisture 
delayed its development in some of the 
central and northern Great Plains and 
in the Great Basin (Utah, Nevada, 
southern Idaho), and the Northwest. 
New feed developed in the southern 
plains and Texas, with dry conditions 
continuing in western Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. Range feed was aver- 
age or above in most of the area east of 
the Rockies, except in west Texas and 
New Mexico, but below the high condi- 
tion of the past two years. West of the 
main range, feed was below average ex- 
cept in California. The higher summer 
ranges were well supplied with moisture, 
with feed coming along later than usual. 


Range feed was good but late in 
Montana, the Dakotas, Wyoming, and 
western Nebraska, with early June rains 
relieving dry areas except in parts of 
Nebraska and southwestern Wyoming. 
Pastures and ranges had good feed in 
Kansas and Colorado, except in dry local 
western areas and the San Luis Valley 
of Colorado. Oklahoma had good pas- 
ture feed except in dry spots in the Pan- 
handle. Texas had good range feed ex- 
cept in local dry areas in the southern 
part, along the west side of the Pan- 
handle, and the very dry parts of west- 
ern Texas. New Mexico ranges were 
very dry with short feed in the south 
and southwest and only local temporary 
relief in the north and east. Range feed 
was fairly good in Nevada and Utah, 
but made poor growth, due to cold, dry 
weather. It received some relief from 
early June rains. Lower ranges in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington developed slow- 
ly. Ariona ranges had short, dry feed 
except in local northern areas. Cali- 
fornia range and pasture feeds were 
above average but suffered from drying 
winds and frosts at higher elevations. 


Cattle were generally in good condi- 
tion but gains had been held back by 
the slow development of feed. A few 
cattle were thin and some shrinkage 
occurred in the Southwest, where feed 
had been dry and short. Winter losses 
were a little above average of recent 
years, with heaviest losses in the North- 


ROUND THE RANGE 





west. There was generally a oo 

of calves, with light Ssiddinn cum a 
tinued to move a little early from west- 
ern feeding areas. A larger movement 
than last spring from the Southwest to 
the pastures in the central and northern 
Great Plains has been reported, Strong 
demand for stocker and breeding cattle 
in the range and pasture sections of the 
Great Plains continued. 


Sheep and ewe bands were generally 
in good condition after rather unfayor- 
able weather in May. Sheep were not 
in so good condition as a year ago in 
the Dakotas, Montana, and Wyoming 
and were below average of recent years, 
Sheep were in good condition in Colo- 
rado. Texas sheep were showing good 
gains after an unfavorable winter, with 
a marked improvement in range feed, 
New Mexico sheep wintered well, but 
rain was needed to make range feed. 
West of the Rockies, except in Cali- 
fornia, sheep wintered in below average 
condition. Late lambing conditions were 
spotted in the northern areas, with 
some losses during May. Weather and 
feed conditions were unfavorable for 
early lambs in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington, and the early lamb move- 
ment was expected to be later than 
usual. Texas had a fairly heavy move- 
ment of early lambs, shorn yearlings, 
and sheep. The California eastward 
movement of early lambs to the end of 
May was only about 50 per cent of the 
movement last year and the smallest in 
many years. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


MEXICO LIMITS EXPORTATION 


A recent presidential decree issued in 
Mexico City limits exportation of cattle 
from Mexico to 500,000 head annually 
and prohibits the exportation of female 
cattle. The quota includes stock on the 
hoof or butchered, but females less than 
a year old are not included in the ban. 


BOICE MAKES A TRIP 


Here’s the way you go from Chicago 
to Gordon, Neb. First you forego 4 
promised reservation but you get on the 
train. Arrive Omaha two hours late and 
see Northwestern’s tail lights round- 
ing the bend. No hope comes from @ 
dour old conductor, but a brakie talks 
up Union Pacific speed. You jump for 
it. He’s right. It overtakes N. W. at 
Fremont. On the last lap you get to 
sit—and you sit out some hours of 
engine trouble. Arrive Gordon p. m. in- 
stead of a. m. 

At least that is the way Frank Boice, 
American National Association presi- 
dent, made his arduous way to the con- 
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vention of the Nebraska association. 
Late on the program of course; but, 
said Presiding President E. H. Boyd 
after Boice’s talk, “Do you see why we 
asked all of you to stay?” Boice, soon 
as possible there from a meeting with 
the new War Meat Board, said he hoped 
it would help straighten out the “ap- 
palling mess” that meat is in. 


CALIFORNIA IMPORTATIONS 


Out of a total of 1,743,000 beef cattle 
slaughtered in California in 1942, 821,000 
were imported, according to the Califor- 
nia Co-operative Crop Reporting Service. 
This included 461,000 cattle imported for 
slaughter and 360,000 as feeders. A few 
years ago California was raising more 
cattle than could be utilized in the state. 


PACKERS PROTEST 
SHIPPING RATES 


The George V. Hormel Company, Rath 
Packing Company, John Morrell and 
Company, and Oscar Mayer and Com- 
pany recently protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against 
rates charged by railroads for shipping 
fresh meats and packing house products 
in the western area, on the grounds that 
the charges were unjust and unreason- 
able and higher than rates on cattle, 
hogs, and sheep shipped in the same dis- 
trict. 


CATTLE ON BLUE STEM AND 
OSAGE SECTIONS 


The Flint Hill-Osage pastures of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma are fully stocked with 
cattle and have very good pasture feed. 
The two sections received about 8 per 
cent more cattle than last spring and 
about 27 per cent more than two years 
ago. The supply of local and wintered- 
over cattle is the largest in many years. 
Movement of cattle into the two sec- 
tions this spring was 294,000 head, com- 
pared with 272,000 head last spring, 
231,000 two years ago, and an average 
of 262,000 in the 1932-41 period. Cattle 
are in very good condition and have 
made good gains. Pasture feeds are 
very good, although held back by cold, 
wet May weather. Soil moisture condi- 
tions are very good with large supplies 
of stock water. Pastures in other sec- 
tions of Kansas and Oklahoma are car- 


rying more cattle than in recent years. 
Larger numbers of cattle were carried 
over the past winter than a year earlier. 
The in-movement of cattle this spring, 
largely from the Southwest, has been 
larger than last spring. 








ARMY MEAT TRAINING EXTENDED 


The Army meat training program of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
now completing its second year, is to be 
extended to the Navy, the Air Corps, and 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, ac- 
cording to the Meat and Live Stock 
Digest. Since the start of the program, 
meat specialists of the Meat Board have 
given 2,047 demonstrations and lectures 
to a total of 95,349 mess personnel of the 
armed forces. Subjects taught cover 
every phase of handling meat from the 
time it arrives at the Army commissary 
or cold storage plant until it is finally 
served in the mess halls. 


CIVILIAN WAR SERVICE JOBS 


The Federal Civilian War Service 
wants agricultural specialists in exten- 
sion, research, program planning, and 
conservation, to be paid from $2,600 to 
$6,500 a year (few over $4,600). Appli- 
cants must have had experience or edu- 
cation on some scientific or technical 
aspect of agricultural production or dis- 
tribution, rural planning, farm finance, 
or rural education. Applications should 
be filed with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. There are no 
age limits and no written examinations. 
Application forms may be had at post 
offices or from Washington, D. C. 


FOREST FIRES 


Forest fires last year burned over 31,- 
854,124 acres of United States wood- 
lands, compared with 26,404,385 acres in 
1941, according to Department of Agri- 
culture figures. The total number of 
fires in the first war year was 208,218— 
an increase of 8,516 over 1941. 

Of the 31,000,000 acres burned in 1942, 
90 per cent were in 11 southern states. 
Acreage loss by regions was: Eastern 
states, 1,362,894; southern, 28,531,119; 
north central, 1,123,421; Rocky Moun- 
tain, 263,221; and Pacific, 573,469. 

A sharp rise in the number of deliber- 
ately set forest fires occurred. Nearly 
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UNION-MADE COWBOY 
PANTS 
Have AL 
“These Fealuhis, 


Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


* 11%; oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


<J Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO., Ine. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘ South Bend. Ind. 
— Trenton. N. J. 







HELP GUARD \ 
YOUR HERD 


BLACKLEG STRIKES QUICKLY! 


All calves should be vaccinated before 
losses occur. Young, well-doing calves 
are more susceptible than thin ones. 


DO IT YOURSELF— 
SAVE UP TO 25% TO 50%! 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN (alum treated 
whole culture) per 5ccdcse .. 7c 


nC SEPTICEMIA 
ACTE 6c 
cou: ENTERIMIDIS 8 BACTERIN 


6c 
BRUCELLA’ ABORTUS VACCINE 

(abortion vaccine) per dose . 35e 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum, 

‘per 100 ce’s $1.00 
Simultaneous Virus, 100 ce’s $2.15 
Write today for this FREE Guiae 

. home vaccination is anes con- 
venient and economi 
ORDER FROM 


Nearest Anchor Dealer or— 





SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


' WORLD'S LARGEST SERUM PRODUCERS 





Complete when set of figures 1 ee 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4 





and complete line of Band oa — yo a free came 
| Breeders Supply Co. so 5" 


29 





“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


ALFALFA $ 


eee 2 ese 


Get a Heavy, 


Clean, Long- 





Life Stand... <a 


GOLD SEAL Brand is grown at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 
WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 





a eT 


D) yl ae 


eae La 

- 2-1-2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post | 


paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- | 


struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. | 
Council Bluffs | 


Breeders Supply Co, Cori, 


RANCHDS, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 


Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep | 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas | 
—the only ranch magazine published serving | 
the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.50. 
Sample copy 15 cents. 





RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The | 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department | 
1-A, Stockyards, Kansag City, Mo. Dr. Oester- | 
haus, owner. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


one-third of the forest fires reported on 
protected lands were of incendiary origin. 
A large percentage of the incendiary 
fires result from traditional but mis- 
guided wood-burning practices in the 
South. The number of fires for which 
smokers were responsible ranked sec- 
ond only to those of an incendiary na- 
ture. Careless brush and debris burning 
was third in importance as a cause of 
forest fires. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


At the north-central Aberdeen-Angus 
regional sale and show at Valley City, 
N. D., June 1-2, 111 head of Angus cattle 
averaged $450 and went to buyers from 
11 states. Top sale was $3,000, with 10 
animals selling over $1,000. The sales 
established new records for the section. 

. . An organization of Angus breeders 
of northwestern Iowa, southeastern South 
Dakota, northeastern Nebraska, and 
southwestern Minnesota was started at 
Sioux City, Ia., on May 6. Name of the 
organization is Interstate Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association. . . . The 
Angus men have also formed a South- 
eastern Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


RE-RECORDING IN TEXAS 


Owners of brands in Texas under a 
new law must re-record their brands 
within the next two and a quarter years, 
or the right of use will be forfeited. 
The legislators put the re-recording 
period at two years to take care of the 
possibility that young ranchmen now in 
the armed forces may want their brands 
when they return. The period for re- 
recording runs from October 1, 1943, to 
October 1, 1945. 


SHORTHORN SALE 


Thirty-four Shorthorns at the annual 
Shorthorn breeders’ sale at Thomas E. 
Wilson Edellyn Farms on June 7 
brought a total of $54,205, with bulls 
averaging $1,690 and females averaging 
$1,270. Shorthorn breeders from 27 
states and Canada attended the sale. 
Fourteen bulls and 24 heifers were sold 
in this annual auction for an average 
of $1,426. 


BY THE WAY SALE 


The auction of Hereford cattle held on 
May 31 by By the Way Ranch, owned 
by Sam McKelvie, Valentine, Neb., re- 
sulted in the following averages: Top 
10 head, $1,448.50; top 20 head, $1,074.25; 
top 50 head, $688.60; 24 females, $756.25; 
51 bulls, $424.60; 75 head, $530.73. Most 
of the females were bred to the $8,750 
reserve champion at the last Denver 
show and sale, Carlos Royal. A _ two- 
year-old daughter of Via Bocaldo Tone 
topped the sale at $2,025, going to Roy 
Fleenor, Mt. Pleasant, la. It was re- 


ported that as usual at By the Way sales 
much the larger number of the bulls 
went to ranchers in northwest Nebraska 
and adjoining range states, but being off 
season for range bull demand, not quite 
all of those cataloged were sold. 


POSTS 


Douglas fir posts treated with mer. 
curic chloride at an Oregon State College 
experimental plot stood for more than 
15 years without a failure, while yp. 
treated posts largely failed in a few 
years. The experiments show that dead 
lodge pole pine posts last longer than 
posts cut from live timber. Sawed 4x4 
untreated posts lasted much better than 
round or split posts without treatment. 


BLACK-MARKET LAW IN 
CALIFORNIA 


An anti-black-market bill has been 
passed by the California legislature to 
make the theft of a beef carcass punish- 
able by a prison term of from one to 
10 years. It is designed to reach those 
who kill animals on the range rather 
than transporting them to slaughter 
houses alive. Former laws made only the 
theft of live animals similarly punishable. 


EL PASO YARDS OFFICER 


New vice-president of the R. L. Zeig- 
ler Union Stock Yards company at El 
Paso, Texas, is Kenneth D. Oliver, for- 
merly traffic manager of the El Paso 
stockyards concern and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Production Credit Associa- 
tion at Albuquerque, N. M. 


BOOKSHELF 

A Stove-Up Cowboy’s Story has been 
written by J. E. McCauley, with J. 
Frank Dobie as general editor, and Tom 
Lea as artist. It is published by the 
Texas Folklore Society, Austin, Texas, 
and the University Press, Dallas; $2. 
A tenant farmer’s son writes of his life, 
says Cattleman, from the time he jabbed 
his Barlow blade through the ribs of @ 
bully, ran home, kissed his mother good- 
bye, and turned his face to the setting 
sun. “He expressed himself as naturally 
as a horse nickers or as a cow chews 
her cud.” 


“Vitamin Content of Animal Feed- 
stuffs,” AHD 61, available from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., gives the kinds and quantities of 
vitamins present in practically all com- 
mon livestock feeds. The tables also 
show vitamin content of different parts 
or forms of plants. 

A social history of the Texas Pan- 
handle, told in the terms of its ranches 
of the 70’s and 80’s and taken direct 
from the cattlemen of those great days 
is Short Grass and Longhorns, by Laure 
V. Hamner; University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Okla.; $2.75. 
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